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For the Companion. 
GRAN’MAMY’S LAST GIFT. 
By Sherwood Bonner. 

Aunty, within doors, was churning—I, on the 
pack steps, was shelling peas,—for the days of 
the old regime had gone by, and in our Southern 
home we had proved that white hands, though 
not so skilled as black ones, were apt enough in 
household work. 

From the pantry came irregular strokes of the 
churn-dasher. Aunty had her own way of per- 
forming her task. There she sat—an old sun- 
bonnet pulled over her eyes to keep out the 
light, and her head bent down over a well-worn 
copy of Dante. She would churn furiously for 


amoment; then, as she reached some thrilling | 


horror of the Inferno, the strokes were fewer, 
slower, until they would cease altogether—only 
to begin again faster than ever. 

The gate-latch clicked, and Little George, a 
copper-colored youngster of ten, came languidly 
up the walk. 

“Gran’mamy’s mighty sick,” said he, as he 
shook hands affably. ‘She do say de angel 
Gabriel is callin’ her at las’. She wants you 
chillen to come right away.” 


“Why didn’t she send for us before?” cried I, | 


springing up, forgetful of the peas that scattered 
themselves far and wide, to the delight of a 
motherly old hen and her family looking for 
grub-worms near by. 


Little George took a seat and munched a pea- | 


“Well, she kep’ a’ thinkin’ some of you would 
drop in,” said he, reflectively. ‘An’ Mammy 
couldn’t stop her washin’—an’ I’m pretty busy 
with my schoolin’;” and he crossed his short legs 
with easy dignity. 

Aunty’s serious brown eyes were tender and 
troubled. Dante was thrown into a corner, and 
the churning recommenced vigorously. 

“You girls must go at once,” said she. “I 
will hurry with the butter, and send her a nice 
fresh pat. Ruth can beat up some sponge- 
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| 
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GRAN’MAMY’S LAST GIFT. 


treated that she make three “points” of gravy, | could not reconcile herself to her new home. 
with the fried chicken for dinner. The tables were strangely turned since our 
Sam always came out strong on pronuncia-| childish days. To see the once strong old wo- 
tion. His very errors leaned to virtue’s side. man cling to us, her tears and helplessness, her 
| “T ’clare to gracious,” said poor Gran’mamy, 
| “you’ll all drive de sense clean out o’ my head. | membrance—for the pathos of all this I have no 
| How Miss Mary expec’s me to git adinner fit for | words. And we—of course we loved Gran’- 
white folks to eat, wid you little onruly sinners |mamy; but our lives were just beginning to 
under foot, is more dan I kin say. An’ here’s |erowd with their own sorrows and joys. We 
| Leah an’ Frances, my own gran’chillen, a’ no| were thoughtless, as young people will be, be- 
more use dan two pieces 0’ yaller dirt.’ fore they know that thoughtlessness means 
| Gran’mamy looked very threatening as she | cruelty. 
| shook her rolling-pin at her delinquent grand-| ‘Never mind,’ thought I, remorsefully, as my 
|children. They only grinned in an aggravating | long reverie came to an end, and I jumped down 
| way; for to them as well as to us, the great | out of the tree; “I’ll do better hereafter. [ll see 
| wide kitchen, was the pleasantest place in the | Gran’mamy every day of my life.’ 
| world, with its roomy fire-place, where the back-| Reaching the house, I found Ruth just taking 


deep, unchanging love, her joy at any little re- | 


looked in awe upon the glad old face. Unele 
Ned, who was sitting in the corner, his head 
buried in an immense yellow handkerchief, gave 
1a subdued groan and a pious “Bless the Lord!’ 
| But Aunt’Lizabeth threw herself on her knees 


|by her mother’s bed, and burst loud 


weeping. 

“O! Mammy! Mammy! how kin I give you 
up? You’ve been so patient an’ long-sufferin’ 
and kind.” 

“No, ’Liz, no,’”? said the weak voice. “In dis 
j hour I know what I has been—proud an’ on- 
' grateful, forever kickin’ against de pricks. An’ 

yit’’—here her tone fell into one of solemn rap- 
ture—of strong yet wondering joy—‘“an’ yit— 
for all my sins, in dis hour He is wid me. He 
has kept His promise; for in all my wanderin’s I 
have loved His name. 

“My chillen; f haven’t done my duty by you. 
I’ve been fractious an’ cross, an’ I haven’t shown 
you de joy o’ de Redeemer’s love, An’ I can’t 

| die widout tellin’ you His message once more. 
| O, my little ones, when you come to whar I am 
now, all de past life—no matter if it’s been full 
to de brim o’ worldly joy—it will all seem as 
| small as a speck away off in de blue air. It’s all 
| nothin’—nothin’—eternity is openin’ before you. 
| God’s love is all in all. 
| “It?s soeasy, my chillen—an’ jes think what it 
| means—de love o’ God! It’s like plantin’ a little 
spear 0’ cocoa-grass. ’Fore you know its grown, 
| it has run all over de gyardin. Jes’ so once get 
de love o’ God in your hearts, an’ it'll strike so 
deep, an’ spread so fast, dat de devil himself 
can’t root it out. An’ den, whatever you do or 
| say—from de least to de greatest—has God in 
j it.”? 
| 


into 





She was silent a moment, and when she 
spoke again it was very cheerfully. 

“IT wish my boy was here.” Sam was in Ken- 
| tucky at the Military Institute. “I’ve got a little 
| keepsake for him and for all of you. ’Lizabeth, 
| open de big chist.”? 

The great wooden box opened. Gran’mamy’s 
| treasures were in a state of odd confusion, but 





cakes, and you can gather some figs for the poor | logs glowed and the black kettle hung beneath 

old soul”? | the smoky rafters from which swung strings of 
Ruth was in the coolest place in the house,— | bright pepper and bags of odorous sage. 

the front hall up stairs by an open window,— As Gran’mamy grew older her manners grew 

from which she could look past the long white ' softer, her love less fluctuating. It was to her 





the fragrant cakes out of the oven, and in a few | she seemed to know where every thing was. 
a we had started on ~~ visit. ; | “Fust my burial close,” said she. “Lay ’em 

Aunt ’Lizabeth, Gran’mamy’s daughter, lived | ont keerfully, ’Lizabeth, and let de chillen see 
a long way off. Past all the fine houses, among | pow nice dey are.” 


the red sand-hills were nestled half-a-dozen or | How 


. | . . . . . 
streets to the gold-crowned hills in the distance. | we ran to tell of triumphs and sorrows—to get | more little wooden buildings, looking as if a 


She was engaged in the prosaic work of darning 


stockings; but her thoughts were wandering | 


wild and free, to judge from the song that 
gushed upon the air: , 


““T'll chase the antelope o’er the plain, 

The tiger’s cub I’ll bind with a chain, 

find the wild gazelle, with his silvery feet, 
give thee for a playmate sweet. 

“Ruth.” screamed I, as she paused for breath; 
and the next instant her flower-like face peeped 
over the baluster. “Come down, my dear, and 
Aunty will tell you what she wants you to do.” 

Then seizing my basket, I set out for a long 
tow of fig trees that stretched half across the 
garden, their thick green leaves clustering close, 
and their tough branches crooked into cosy 
meats, Where I had done my day-dreaming, safe 
‘om all intrusion save that of the impertinent 
“i, Who peeped at me shyly, and left his mark 
on face and hands. 

Iwas soon up in one tree, and Little George in 
another, While I dropped the luscious fruit in 
my basket, my thoughts turned lovingly to dear 
od Gran’ mamy, and all she had been to us from 
“etme we were babies in her arms. 
po was all tenderness when we were wee 
toddlers, not more than able to catch at the 
seat gold hoops in her ears, or cling to her 
— as she bustled about; but she showed a 
mae side as we grew older, and “bothered 
— the kitchen” with inquisitive eyes and 
ungers and tongues, 

».. never seed sich chillen in all my born days,” 
. stoaned one day when Ruth interrupted her 
in the midst of custard-making, to beg leave to 
gt in the kettle of s 


it 
be boiled elo. 

boiled clean once for all, and never need an- 
other bath: 


; While Sam on the other side en 


sympathy, ash-cakes, and turnover pies in re- | strong wind would blow them away. They were 
turn. It was she who nursed us when sick, who | unpainted and comfortless enough; except for 
told us stories more beautiful than we read in| the hollyhocks and sunflowers that grew about 
any books, who petted and loved us more with | them, and the cows and pigs that were lying 
every month of our lives. | around loose that gave an element of sociability. 
During the troubled four years that swept like In Aunt ’Lizabeth’s yard, her wash-tubs stood 
the hot’ breath of the simoon over our country, | empty. Uncle Ned’s dray, too, was off duty. 
she was true to the family. Her love, her cour- | Aunt Elizabeth met us at the door, her comely 
| age, her faithful work, enabled us to bear up| black face swollen with tears, 
under our heavy trials. And when the gentle | “Pm mighty glad you’ve come, honey, she 
mother whose life had been set to such sweet | cried; “it did’pear like Mammy’d have no rest 
music that her spirit broke in the discords of | in mind or body till you got here.” 
dreadful war, and she sank out of life—when| “How is she now?” 
{she died, it was in Gran’mamy’s arms, and “Well, directly arter Little George left, she 
| neither husband nor children mourned more | had a faintin’ spell, and she ain’t roused much 
| tenderly for the beautiful life cut short. since, excep’ to say, ‘Is de chillen come?” O my 
| After the war there came a change. Uncle | chile, I’m feared Mammy’s mos’ gone.” 
| Ned—Gran’mamy’s husband— became possessed | “I did not know she was so sick,” cried I, 
of a devil—of ambition. He was a dried-up old | bursting into tears. 
| man, very wrinkled, with a bald head as shining | Gran’mamy heard my voice, and called faint- 
as a polished cocoanut. For fifteen years he had | ly. I sprang to her. She clasped her dear old 
| done nothing but drive our carriage; but he now | arms about me, and sank back with a satisfied 
| believed himself qualified to make a fortune.| smile. There was a gray shade on the dark face, 
He had always in the past submitted as placidly | thrown into such strong relief against the white 
| as any of the children to Gran’mamy’s rule, but | pillows, and under the pretty, many-colored 
| freedom made a new man of him. For the first | turban that she always wore. 
| time in his life he asserted his will against hers. 
“T dunno what to make o’ Ned,” groaned the | “but don’t you fret. Ill soon be well.” 
subdued old woman; “I can’t do no more wid| “Of course you will,” said I, with ready hope- 
him dan if he was a lightnin’-rod. He say ‘de | fulness; “all you want is to gain your strength. 
| man is de head o’ de woman,’—pervertin’ Scrip- | Try and eat a little now, Gran’mamy. Ruth has 
' ter at me, de blasphemous boy!’ | made you some nice cakes.” 
His son-in-law, the father of Little George, had} “No, my chile,” said she, with a loving but 
offered him a share in his draying-business, and a | far-off smile in her eyes; “‘no more earthly food 





boiling soap, that she might | home under his roof; and go he would, in spite! for me. The Lord has called me, an’ I’m ready 


| of Gran’mamy’s tears. 
She was never well after making the change— 


to go.”’ 


The cakes rolled unheeded to the floor. We 





“It come on sudden-like, my chile,” said she; | 


They were fresh and white and fragrant. 
long they had been folded away I could not ask; 
‘but the rose-leaves shaken out of them were 
| scentless and dry. 

“You see, chillen,’”’ said Gran’mamy, brightly, 
“ve been worryin’ in my mind about Sam, 
away off at de milintary school. Mars’ Charles 
ain’t got de money he once had, an’ boys at 
| school needs a heap. So I’ve jes’ been savin’ 
|} along, an’ a month ago I took my little pile to 
| de bank, an’ got two bright gold pieces for it. 
| Dar dey is, ’Lizabeth, right under your han’, in 

de little pine box your daddy made. Now Miss 
Kathrine, honey, you jes’ send’em to my boy, 
and tell him to buy a nice fat turkey every Sun- 
day as long as de money holds out, I know how 
, school-boys is starved an’ put upon.” 
I took the little box. Not for worlds would I 
have pained her by refusing it. 
“Now, ’Lizabeth, look a little lower down—dat 
| passel wrapped in brown paper.” 
| The parcel was handed her, and taking off the 
outer covering a white one was revealed—then a 
third wrapper of silver paper. Slowly, rev- 
erently, she unwound this; and there were two 
tiny high-heeled satin slippers—yellow with age, 
but dainty enough for fairy feet. 
| “Denight your mother was married, honey,” 
said Gran’mamy, proudly, “nobody waited on 
| her but me. Iunlaced de fine weddin’ dress,—all 
lace an’ satin,—an’ I put de white night-gown 
‘over her head. An’ when I took de slippers off 
her slim, pretty feet, she flung her white arms 
aroun’ my neck, an’ she says, ‘Keep ’em, Gran’- 
mamy, in memory o’ dis night” An’ now, my 








chile, arter all dese years, I gives ’em to you, 
de fust-born,— your dead mother’s weddin’ 
' slippers.”? 

| Tecould not speak for my tears. 


Was there 


49 gyeyanod eet 


238 





ever a gift so delicately bestowed? I pressed the | He gets bushels of letters begging for antographs, 
heart, kissing them, and the by any chance answers; and 
faithful black hands that had taken them from | said to have remarked that enough stamps were 
the little feet so many years ago. enclosed in these to give him a practical franking 
“Now my little singin’-bird,” said Gran’mamy | privilege. Those who, few in number, are re- 
to Ruth, “I was boun’ you should remember me, | ceived at the poets fireside as his friends, speak 
So I jes’ went to de picture man, in glowing terms of his kindly and genial hospi- 
ole black face for you to keep.” tality, and his sometimes almost childlike play- 
The likeness was perfect; and as Ruth warmly | fulness. He is full of anecdote, and likes to talk 
thanked her, she sank back wearily on the} of his own literary experiences. His library is 
pillows. said to be a model of coseyness and elegant 
“I'm tired now,” taste, and his gardens, which he loves, are de- 
like to hear scribed as beautiful and well kept. 
de angels on de other side.” 


slippers to my which he never is 


and here’s my 


she said. “Miss Ruthy, I’d 


you sing once more—before I hear 


+> 
CHERRIES. 


Under the tree the farmer said, 

Smiling and shaking his wise old head: 
“Cherries are ripe! but then, you know, 

There’s the grass to cut and the corn to hoe; 

We can gather the cherries any day, 

I3ut when the sun shines we must make our hay; 
‘To-night, when the chores have all been done, 
We'll muster the boys for fruit and fun.” 


Ruth hushed her sobs, and her exquisite voice 
rolled out in those beautiful words: 


“ ‘Only waiting till the shadows 
Ilave a little longer grown, 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last be: - is flown; 
Only waiting till the ar 
Open wide the mys atic gate, 
At whose feet I long have line rered, 


Feary, poor and desolate Up in the tree a robin said, 


sand coc king 5 his saucy he: ud: 


” 


murmured the 
—and 


“Only waitin’, 
“O! my chillen,” 


dying voice. 
her them while you ‘make the hay; 
re the boys with no corn to hoe , 

No cows to milk, and nog grass to mow. 

At night the farmer said, ‘*Here’s a tric kt. 

Those roguish robins hav e had their pick.’ 
EmiLy H. MILLER in the July St. Nicholas. 


she spoke with sudden 


energy,—“in your hearts you are pityin’ your 
poor ole Gran’mamy; you are-thinkin’ 0’ de sun 
de flowers—an’ 

lyin’ 
But O! what’s de 
roun’ de 
flowers here to de 
An’ what’s de 
sinful 


shinin’ outside—an’ 
love, 
racked wi? pain. 
earth to de 
What's de 
din yonder? 
waitin’ for 


home, an’ 
Y black, an’ 
sunlight of 
of God? 
flowers in de gyar- 
love of earth to dat 
though 


You sce me here, ole, ar ——- 


io 
For the Companion. 
ONLY A VAGRANT. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
The first time I saw him, 
house 


glory throne 


me, an’ onworthy : k : : 
in a pouring rain, without umbrella or 
overcoat, singing at the top of his voice,— 
*4Q), the army and navy forever! 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue!” 


am? 

“Shinin’ onés,” 
dey hold der hands to welcome me! 
remember Willy- 





she whispered, softly; “how | 
Ned, you} 
our crippled boy?” 

os Unele Ned, 
—but it’s mighty long ago; 


itiemeniies Wins? repeating, with great unction, “Yes,— 
“Yes, Molly 
nigh on to forty year, 
in de coflin.” 

“He waitin’ 
“Willy an’ 


said with a} 


start. | «“ «Three cheers for the red, white and blue!’ ”’ 

| Thad been looking all the morning for some 
one to take my trunk to the station in place of 
that perfidious expressman, had gone 
straight by without calling, in spite of all his 
Then stretching her “oO! ' solemn “to be on hand at seven, pre- 
my chile!’ cried in a yearning and why not engage the services of this 
“what word shall I take to your mother cheerful patriot? I flew to the door, accordingly, 
to your | and ealled,— 

to her — your “Boy, boy, come here a minute.”’ 

Don’t you mind how she prayed | “Yes, miss.” 
bed | before —a broad-faced youth, 
her in de heavenly land? hair and blue eyes. 


Molly, sence we put him 


is for me,” said she, gently; who 


my young mistis—side by side.”’ 


1c. 


hands to mine, my promises 


chile! she, cisely; 
voice; 
from 

honey — I'm 


sweet mother! 


you? Try an’ 


gwine 


bring it mind, 


see own | 
with flaxen 
There was nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from hundreds of other boys who 
roamed the streets of Washington, nor should I 
have noticed him at all, had I not been on the 
watch for a porter. 

I stated my dilemma, and inquired if he could 


for you on her dyin -that you might meet ae, 
Must I tell her you're 


| 
right road?” 


| 


travellin’ in de 

Alas! Alas! [had no answer to give! 

“My strength is goin’,” said she; 
once more,” 

We raised her with her face to the window. 
The sun was sinking in a peace as calm and | contrive to help me. 
as that of ‘bed by which we 
Its last lines of light shone softly into | 


“raise me up 


You haven't a go-cart?”’ 

«Xo.” 

“Nor a wheelbarrow ?” 

“Nor said I, beginning to 
wonder what I expected when I called the boy. 

“Never mind; old Frazier’s got one. I'll be 
back in a jiffy.” 

He was as good as his word. Ina few minutes 
I had the satisfaction of seeing my trunk fairly 
on its way, and I followed at my leisure, 
| Pid you inquire the boy’s name?” asked cou- 
| sin Ileetor, who came to escort me to the depot. 
be for-| “Never thought of it,” said I. 

Unele Ned wandered forlornly from one | “Should you know him again?” 
to Little abstractedly | ““No-o’’ — hesitatingly — “I don’t believe I 
swallowed sponge-cake in the corner. Ruth fej] | Should.” 
Aunty and I, with the stricken | “Hope there was nothing very valuable in the 
watched by the dying bed. trunk,” remarked he. 

Towards morning Gran'mamy spoke, ‘All my worldly goods,” 

“De 

Then her eyes opened wide, with a look of 
rapturous joy— 
had gone home, 


majestic the dying 
stood, 
the 

Soon Gran’mamy sunk into a slumber, from 
which for a moment when 
Aunty came in. 
Miss Marthy,” said she, pleasantly. 
Miss Mary's chillen.” 

It was night. The neighbors gath- 
ered and through the long 
hours crooned strange wild hymns, the mellow 
in sweet, weird, haunt- 


room. | 
a wheelbarrow,” 
she only roused 

“Good-by, 
“Take good keer o” 
a strange 


in the next room, 


voices rising and falling 


ing cadences, that once heard can 
gotten. 


room 


never 


another, George 


asleep, while 
daughter, 
said I. 
love o’ God,” she murmured, softly. “Uin—then instead of pursuing your journey, 
] perhaps you'd better arrange for admission to 
some charitable asylum.” 

“If you by that to insinuate that the 
boy's run off with my trunk, I don’t believe a 
| word of it.’ 

“Why not?” 


“Because he’s an honest boy.” 


another moment, and the spirit 
| mean 


occncsiiinieliaiaaibitcmciateaie 
THE POET LAUREATE. 

It isa curious fact that Alfred Tennyson is more 

read and admired in America than 

while, 


in his own “low do you know ?” 
“You see if he isn’t.” 
Good logie that,” said Hector. 
But whatever may be thought of the logic, 


country ; 
more 


to make up for it, Longfellow is 
generally popular in England than even 
here, and vastly more so in Great Britain than | 
the of Arden,’ A 
spondent of the Boston Post thus describes Ten- | was that boy standing beside the trunk. 


the 
author “Enoch late corre- 
And 
| now I saw that there was something to distin- 
guish him from the common herd, though it was 
less in form or feature than in expression and 
! general air. “A wide-awake little chap,’ Hector 
called him; a description which may do, for want 
a better one, 

His name, he told us, was Pat McCarthy, and 
that was all we learned about him at that time. 


nyson: 

“L have caught occasional glimpses of him in } 
the “city” 
hoster 
witha rag 
locks of 
gray. 


and the book-store quarter of Pater- | 
He is tall, gaunt, 
ged-looking beard, 
light tinged with | 
He wore a big slouch hat and cloak when | 
I last saw him, and were it not fora pair of deep, 

large, 


Row. shaggy-haired, 
and long, straggling 
much of 


brown, very 


dreamy eyes, there would be nothing in | 
the least poetic in his appearance. Indeed, he is 
almost shabby to the outward eye, his manner | some weeks after Thad returned from my jour- 
shy, and his apparent endeavor is to pass hither 
and thither quite unnoticed. T hear that he is 
greatly bored by people, in large degree Ameri- 
cans, I am 


front of me. 
through it, when I recognized in the central fig- 
who go down to his| wre my young porter, Pat MeCarthy. His hat! 
country-house, and insist on seeing him much as} was off, his cheeks were crimson, and in his 
they would do Tom Thumb or the Crown jewels. ; hand was a large club. 


| 
| 


sorry to say, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


he was passing the | 


And with three bounds he stood | 


first thing we saw when we entered the depot | 


Perhaps I should never have thought of him | 
again, but walking down the avenue one day, | 


ney, [saw a crowd collected on the pavement in | 
k : | 
I was trying to thread my way 
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“What has he « ‘ne?’ I asked of a colored 
woman near me; bui the question was answered 
by a handsome and elegantly -dressed young 
man. 

“He’s killed my dog, miss,” said he, pointing 
to the animal, which lay stretched at his feet. 

“Well, he was fighting a little one,’ said Pat, 
who thought he saw a friend in me; “‘a little one 
not half his size, and nobody interfered, ’cause 
he had on a brass collar and belonged to a gen- 
tleman. They just stood round and laughed, 
and I say ’taint fair. So I hit him a lick, and 
I'm glad of it. I didn’t mean to kill him, 
though.” 

Before I had time to answer, a policeman came 
striding through the crowd, which opened to the 
right and left at his approach. 

“Don't give yourself any trouble about him, 
miss,’’ said he, “he’s only a vagrant;” 
ing Pat by the shoulder, 


and seiz- 
he walked off with him. 


dead dog, which was not so dead as he seemed, 
got up and walked off, too, and I followed his 
example. 

I saw by the next morning’s paper that the 
owner of the dog took no further action in the 
premises, and after a night in the lock-up, Pat 
was discharged. 

Not long afterward [I said to Hector, “it does 
seem to me that we ought to do something about 
that boy.” 

“What boy?’ he asked. 

“O, [thought I told you.”’ And I related 
| scene I had witnessed in the street. 

“Well, it strikes me,”’ said Hector, when I had 
concluded, “that if you are going to take charge 
of all the street vagrants you happen to come 
across, you will have your hands full.” 

“T don’t believe he’s just a common vagrant,” 
said I. “You must admit that there was some- 
| thing chivalrous in defending the little 
against the big one.”’ 

“Gammon!” said Hector. 

“You thought he would run away with my 
trunk,” said I. 

“Wasn't smart enough,” said he. 

“IT must say you are very unjust, but it doesn’t 
matter; if you don’t choose to help me, I 
| say some other way will present itself.” 

This I said with no great confidence in the ful- 
filment of my own prophecy; but, lo and behold! 
one day, as I was tugging at a great magnolia 
root, which had intruded into my flower-garden, 
a voice said,— 

“Let me try, miss.” 

And there was Pat looking over the fence. 

What could have been more opportune? I had 
been wanting to go on a mission to Pat, 
here he was at my gate; I had been wanting an 
assistant-gardener, and here was this young va- 
grant, to whom it would be a charity to furnish 
employment. 

I offered him the position, and he accepted it 





the 


dog 


” 


root; and, with a few exceptions, he proved as 
faithful an assistant as I could have wished. 
The exceptions were these: He never could re- 
sist the sound of a fife and drum, and would at 


where they led. As the war, which had been so 
long threatening, had now begun, and the city 
was full of soldiers, this habit occasioned me no 
little inconvenience; but when he came back, his 
face radiant with enthusiasm, and the old re- 
frain,— 

“*Three cheers for the red, white and blue!’ ” 
ringing from his lips, I could not have the heart 
to scold him. 

Again, he not unfrequently presented himself 
with a black eye or a bruised nose, the result of 
a street fight; but, on inquiry, I invariably found 
that he had taken up the quarrel of the weak and 


of the victim against the bully. 

Hector said it was a disgrace to have him 
about the premises. I thought differently; so 
did Hector, afterwards. 

If he was a vagrant, he had never known what 
it was to have home or parents since his remem- 
| brance. If he was belligerent, he was an Irish- 
man, 

Doubtless his coat-of-arms, could it be found, 
| would show a shillalah rampant, and a skull 
} cleft. 

It was no surprise to me when he came one 
morning, clad in a suit of blue, and made the 
triumphant announcement, “I’ve ’listed, miss!*’ 

“You have, Pat!” 

“Yes, miss, in Capt. Hector’ s company.’ 

“Then I must lose you both. Well, God bless 
you, my boy!” 

So Pat would have fighting enough now. I} 
| heard of him at intervals, chiefly through Hec- 
tor, but it was long before I saw him again, and | 
when I did—but I have not got to that yet. 

It was after a desperate day’s fighting that 





‘ 


Searcely had they walked six paces, when the | 


dare | 


and 


forthwith, beginning on the offending magnolia | 


any time drop his implements of labor, to follow | 


defenceless against the strong and aggressive— | 


Hector lay wounded, and, as he bel 
within the enemy’s lines. He could hear the ri; 
pling of water, but had no strength to drag hip 
self near enough to quench his horrible thirst, 

When there was nothing left, so he thoug 
but to await the final struggle, a cheerful y 
said,— 

“Here you are, captain! I thought you could'nt 
be far off.” 

“McCarthy, is it you?” 

“The same, captain.” 

“Leave me and flee for your life!’ 
Hector. 

“Not if I know it,” said Pat, coolly, proceeding 
to bind up Hector’s wound, and thercby saving 
him from bleeding to death. 

“Now, captain, if the enemy will 
away till night comes, we'll be able to get back 
on our lines,’”’ said Pat, when he saw that Hector 
was somewhat revived by his ministrations, 

“You’ve done all for me that ean be done, pow 
go, [command you!” said Hector. 

“Excuse me if I disobey orders for once,” said 
| Pat, seating himself composedly on the ground: 
!and then Hector, weak and exhausted, 

doze, 

He awoke to hear Pat s 

“Let him alone. Whiat’s the use of taking g 
dead man?” 

“Dead, is he?’ kicking at Hector. 
| we'll take you, any way, 
| “You’re out there. 
am I,” said Pat. 

“You blathering Irishman, then.” 

Something covered Hector’s eyes. 
it off to see Pat borne away by a squad of rebel 
cavalry. They did not notice his movement, or if 
they did, they could not stop to take advantage 
of it, for at this moment the shout arose, — 

“The Yanks are coming! The Yanks are com. 
ing!” And the Yanks did come, and earry Hee- 
tor back with them, and he lived to tell the tale, 

It was his circular cape which covered his eyes, 
Pat had thrown it over him that the rebels might 
think him dead. 

The squad of cavalry was not overtaken, and 
Pat passed six months in Salisbury Prison. 

When he returned to us, he was scarcely more 
than a skeleton, but we nursed hin back to 
health again; and you may be sure he nevermore 
wanted home or friends, nevermore knew what 
it was to be only a vagrant. 


lieved, dy he 


Oice 


murmured 
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go; 
fell intoa 


Say ing, — 


on “Well, 
you blasted Yankee!” 
Never a bit of a Yankee 


He threw 





For the Companion. 


WHAT WILL MONA RICHARDS 
SAY? 
| By Alice Robbins. 

“QO May! what do you think? The Merrils 

are back again;” and a little figure with scarlet 
checks flew into the pleasant sitting-room where 
| sat May Walton, busily sewing on her new pop- 
| lin dress, 

“Are they? Why, Sally, what in the world 
have they come here for? One would think’— 
| That they would go to the ends of the earth, 
rather. Of course that is but natural. But 
| Mrs. Morse says they have come on because the 
poor old lady fretted so for home. It was kind 
of them, was it not?” 

| “It was like opening a tomb, I should think, 
to come back.” 

“Exactly. I had almost rather die, if it was 
jmy case. And” — after a few moments of 
| thought—“what is to be done about it? Ot 
course there’s a difference now. Ada is just 4s 
sweet and pretty as she can be,—but will society 
take them up” 

“That depends upon us, I suppose,” said May, 
thoughtfully. “Of course I mean by us, our 
set; but I really don’t know what to say about 
it. It was a terrible disgrace; still the poor gi" 
and her mother are not to blame.” } 

“Perhaps she—or they—prefer to remain in 
seclusion,” said little Sally Ross; “I think | 
should, But what do you suppose Mona Rich 
ards will say ?” 

“OQ, she is so high-toned she will never 4 
of noticing them. You know she became 
quainted with the Mervrils only a little while! 
fore the trouble came. Why, Mona is the proud- 
est girl in town, as well as the richest. dust 
fancy her renewing an acquaintance with -1 
Merril, the daughter of a forger. We must wait 
and see what she does, or we shall lose caste 
Where have the Merrils gone—in thoit ow? 
house ?”” , 

“Yes; and I suppose they will furnish * P™ 
and rent a part. You heard, I suppose, ~ 
Mrs. Merril had a little money left her by - 
‘husband’s aunt? Dear me, I w onder hat 
| Mona Richards will say ?” 

“There, grandma, darling, now you 
in your own room, you must be happy again.’ 

“Happy! I never shall be quite happy agailh 
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_ THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. 





Ada; but this coming back is such a comfort! I 
am sure now I shall die contented, at least.” 
“We won’t talk of dying. You shall live to 
pea blessing to us many lohg years,” was the 
gentle reply. 
“But you, Ada—let me look in your eyes. 
You are willing—quite willing—to live here?” 
“Quite as willing as anywhere,” replied the 
young girl, giving back a brave answering 
wlance. “Indeed, I believe I had begun to long 
for a sight of the old hills, as well as the familiar 
Don’t trouble yourself about 


subjects, distributing largesse—presents for ev- 
erybody, from the superannuated nurse to lame 
Tib, who blacked shoes and cleaned out the fur- 
nace. | 

“I say, Mona,” cried Charley, after the fire- 
works were exhausted, “Ada Merril has come 
back here,—pretty as ever, too!”’ 

“Ada Merril—come back!’? ejaculated Mona, 
standing stock-still, a coral bracelet suspended 
for the moment on its way to littlé Kate’s arm. 
“Charley, tell me all about it. How long has 
she been here? Did her old friends call? I hope 
they did.” 

“Been here two months, and not the first call 
yet, I guess, except from the old doctor, and I 
suppose he was sent for,” said Charley, in rough | 
boy fashion. “I asked May Walton the other 
day, and she turned as red as fire. I tell you 
what, sis, Pll bet they’re waiting for you.” 

“The cowards!” muttered Mona, her cheeks 








faces of home. 
us, dear.” 

The elder woman sighed heavily, and Ada 
hastily left her to hide the trembling of her lip. 
Here she had grown up surrounded by every 
juxury, beautiful, beloved, honored. 

Here they had heard the first terrible news 
that fell upon them like a thunderbolt, that the 
father and husband had proved unworthy of the | 
trust reposed in him—had been carried to the 
common jail, and in the frenzy born of dishonor | should neglect her? There’s not one of them as 
had taken his own life. | good and beautiful as she is; and if they are 

For two years they had been living ina distant | waiting for me, they won't have to wait long. 
city in strict seclusion, and but for the longing | Tip, tell John to have the carriage round by ten 
of the aged grandmother to see once more the! o’clock to-morrow morning. 
place where she had been born and reared, they | and the silver harness.” 
would never have returned. | Charley cut a caper and shouted Hurrah! and 

And now all that Ada and her mother hoped | then he caught Mona round the neck and kissed 
for were peace and quiet. Society they had | her, declaring that she was the finest girl in the 
given up; they hardly expected to be recognized | world, and there wasn’t another fellow this side 
by their friends, and yet when the test came, it of Africa that had such a sister, 
was hard. | “I tell you what,’ he added to Kate aside, 

They could not say of Ada now that she | “won’t there be a flutter all over town to-mor- | 
“carried her head high.” The patient, beautiful | row?” 
face had seldom flushed since her father had set Ada was dusting her grandmother’s room the 
the pallor of disgrace upon it; yet now and then | next morning, when the noise of the arrival drew 
as she met her old acquaintances, her cheeks | her to the window. There was Mona’s sparkling 
reddened a little at the distant bow, and the evi- | face looking out from the handsome laundelet, 
dent pain they felt at meeting her. | there were the noble grays, and there sat the liv- | 

“[ wish they would ignore me altogether,” | cried coachman, Ada’s heart beat with quick 
she said, passionately, one day, returning from | throbs. In another moment her apron was off, 
au errand to the principal store of the little; and she was down stairs, where her mother’s 
town. | bright eyes told her she had been welcomed. | 

“What is it to-day, daughter?” asked Mrs.| “I have been away all summer,” said Mona, | 
Merril, looking up from her work. “gaining roses, while you have been losing | 

“May Walton was in the store,” responded the | them. Now drop every thing, and come with | 
girl. “You know once we pledged eternal friend- | me. I brought the grays out on purpose.” 
ship. She and Mona Richards were my dearest| Ada drew back and attempted an excuse, but | 
friends. Well, I suppose I have no right to com-| Mona would not be refused; so she was fain to | 
plain;? and she ended with a bitter sigh; “only | put on hat and mantle, and take her seat in the | 
I wish—if we could have been spared this misery | carriage beside Mona Richards, while all the 


Two horses, Tip, | 


of coming back. I ought to be ashamed of my-| town was wondering what she would say. So 
self, [know, talking in this way, but there are | they rode in a sort of triumph past all the best 
some things hard to bear.” houses. Mona would have it so, and she was 


“Yes, dear, but we must be patient. God is 
our friend,’ said her mother. 

“[know it; that ought to comfort me; and I 
will try and be patient; only I wish May Walton 
had followed the dictates of her heart. I know 
she longed to be kind, and act as if nothing had 
happened; but she is afraid to take me up. O,I 
know how they talk about ‘our set,’ and how one 
waits for the other. Well, thank Heaven, I can 
live without them, and they shall not see that I 
mind them,’ she added, with a touch of the old 


very determined when she felt she was doing 
right. Curiously enough, they met May Walton, 
Sally Ross, and others of “our set,’ who, with 
blushes, returned the almost haughty greeting 
of Mona, and the quiet bow of the beautiful girl 
in her black garments, who seemed in her fitting 
place. 

Before night it was widely known that Mona 
Richards had spoken, and all the rest of the peo- 
ple were ready to receive Ada Merril into their 
society, but she did not respond to their invita- 


pride, tions. It was not Ada’s intention to go into so- 
“Where is Mona Richards?” asked Mrs. Mer- | ciety, but Mona’s sympathy and society were the 
til. sweetest boon of her shadowed life. 
“In her old home, I suppose. I have not hap- ~ my 


pened to meet her yet. I wonder what she 
would say?” and a smile that was not like sun- 
shine erept over mouth and eyes. 

But Mona Richards was not in her old home. 
She had been away all summer, one of the gay- 
ést of the gay, in some famous watering-place. 
Nobody wore such dresses and such jewels as 
Mona Richards, The gay, beautiful, brilliant 
belle Was the observed of all observers. Accord- 
ingly as people were impressed by her words, 
sie Was called gay or sensible, heartless or unso- 
sticated, a flirt or a blue. 

She was a girl of infinite variety, truly com- 
prehended only by those who were really her 
friends, followed, sought after by the multitude. 
And it was this girl whose fiat it was expected 
Would establish Ada Merril in society, or con- 
demn her to banishment from “our set.” 

There Was great rejoicing in a certain house in 
the old town one autumn evening. The younger 
of the Richards household were wild with delight 
over the return of their beautiful sister, for Mo- 
- was the life of the home. The house was il- 
‘imnated from top to bottom. The children 
had fastened mottoes everywhere, from ‘“Wel- 


For the Companion, 
AN ASSAULT. 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 

Several years since it was my fortune to receive an 
invitation from a gentleman by the name of Ewell 
to visit him at his ranche on the Calabasas, in the 
southern portion of Arizona. The time was March, 
the most delightful month of the year in that lati- 
tude. 

Ewell had owned the ranche for some time. Af- 
ter living on it alone for nearly three years, he went 
back to central New York, and returned with his 
wife and three children. The two elder were boys 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, and the 
younger a girl of eight years. 

Charlie and Walter were both fine, frank, gener- 
ous-hearted boys, full of life and activity. Each 
owned a good Mexican horse, a repeating rifle and 
revolver, and were perfectly at home in the saddle. 
They were in the habit of starting out upon a hunt 
and being absent all day, frequently bringing in a 
fine, fat buck, or other game, of which there was a 
great profusion in the county. 

One evening we were sitting on the rude piazza, 
enjoying the delicious moonlight. The boys had 
| planned an expedition for the following day, and I 
ii be pa , ventured to suggest that it was hardly safe for them 
pred age ’ to § God bless our sister Mona!”’| to hunt so much alone, as they were liable at any 
ley, a lad of fifteen, sent up a dozen rockets | time to meet Apaches on the war-path. 
in honor of the occasion, the brilliancy of which | Ewell smiled at the remark, saying that “he had 
excited the public mind to that degree that a/ lived there nearly five years, and never saw an 
throng of juveniles beset the garden palings, all Apache within ten miles of his ranche, and that for 
eager to know what great event had happened. the boys, ng had no fear for the result if they should 
Ada, looking out from her window, wondered | ™¢et one: ‘ : 

With the rest. I replied that “my experience in the Territory led 

“It’s like me to believe that they were likely to see them at 
town,” ‘ any time, and especially if they were unprepared 

M Me for a visit.” 

Oni My friend laughed, and pointing to a number of 














a Fourth of July celebration up 
she said, 


4, at home, was like a queen among her 


| the night was undisturbed by a single sound, 


; and the boys. 


}and saw Mr. Ewell sink to the ground just as the 


tine guns hanging upon pegs driven into the adobe | 
wall, said, “O, I am prepared for them, come when 
they may.” 

Mrs. Ewell here interrupted the conversation by 
remarking that she “had resided there nearly two 
years, and had never caught sight of an Apache, and 
really she would like to see one.” 

We all laughed as Ewell remarked, “You see, 


judge, what a brave little woman my wife is. Who's 
afraid of Apaches here?” 
With this remark the conversation ended. Ewell 


and I then went out to secure the gate to the corral, | 
and then both retired for the night. | 
Ihad been sleeping several hours, when I awoke 
with the impression that some one was moving about | 
the ranche! I rose, lighted a match, looked at my | 
watch and found it was nearly three o’clock. I 
then unbarred the thick wooden shutters of the win- | 
dow and looked out. The moon had gone down, but 


ge a . | 
the stars were shining brightly, and the stillness of | 


Iwas just closing the shutters when I heard the 


inches above the top of my head. To close the} 


| shutters and secure them was but the work of an in- 


| 
stant. I then dressed, and quietly awoke my friend | 
| 


We listened intently for some time. Not a sound | 


| was heard save the uneasy tramp of the animals in 


the corral close by. Ewell finally proposed to go 


| out and see for himself, saying, “You've been dream- 


ing, I reckon.” | 

I urged him to remain where he was, and not ex- | 
pose himself. The corral was perfectly safe. The | 
walls were about ten feet in height, and two feet | 
thick, and the only entrance was through a ponder- | 
ous gate of oak, strengthened by a heavy iron bar. 

He did not heed my suggestion. Taking his re- 
volver in his hand, he unbarred the door and stepped 
out. Through the half-opened door we could see 
the reflection of the first faint streak of light in the 
eastern sky, against which his form stood perfectly 
revealed. 

Even the animals in the corral were perfectly 
quiet. Nota sound was heard, 

After listening for a few moments, Ewell turned 
to re-enter the house. The next moment we heard 
the noise of arrows as they struck the woodwork, 


blood-curdling Apache war-whoop rang out upon 
the early morning air. 

I instantly called to the boys, and we sprang 
towards him. But he was no longer there! We 
then closed and barred the door, and breathlessly 
listened for some sound that should apprise us of 
the situation outside. 

Mrs. Ewell was not aware of the attack until she 
heard the war-whoop. That paralyzed every faculty 
of her mind, and reduced her to a state of most ab- 
ject terror. Jumping from the bed, she caught her 
little daughter in her arms and sprang into the room, 
calling upon us to protect her and the child. 

Fortunately, in her terror she did not notice her 
husband’s absence, and Charley instantly went to 
her, and begged her to return to her room. 

Hearing no further noise outside, we cautiously 


Suddenly we saw him halt. As we rode up, point- 
ing to the ground, he exclaimed, “De trail has sepa- 


| rate at last.” 


We could plainly see the diverging trail for our- 
selves. Now what was to be done? 

Pedro rode slowly forward and surveyed the two 
trails; then, dismounting, he examined the earth 
earefully, scrutinized each blade of grass, and the 
priat of each animal's foot. Hesitating but a mo- 
ment, he mounted his horse once more, and crying, 
“Adelante!” we again moved towards the still-dis- 


| tant mountains. 


Another hour we rode swiftly on. Our heavy 
weights began to tell fearfully upon our horses, but 
those ridden by the boys seemed almost as fresh as 
at starting. We knew that we were approaching 
the mountains, and if the savages once found shelter 
within their rocky fastnesses, the pursuit must end, 

As we pressed on, each eye anxiously scanned the 
horizon in search of some sign of the foe. 

We heeded neither the scorching rays o¢ the sun, 
the foam-tlecked sides of our panting steeds, or the 


. : | twang of ¢ ystring, @ > next inste an arrow | fact thy ye hi asted food for twenty-four 
glowing; “what has the dear girl done that they tw Ang of a bowstring, and the next instant wn arrow | fact that we had not tasted food fe enty 
| quivered in the framework of the window, not three 


hours. Every thing was forgotten save that we must 
overtake the Indians before they reached the moun- 
tains, 

Suddenly Pedro points with one hand to a spot on 
the far-distant plain. Weallseeit. There they are! 

With a yell that gives fresh courage to our weary 
horses, we push forward, See! Charley and Walter 
are outstripping the guide, in their eagerness to 
be first in the fray. Their horses are fresh, com- 
pared with ours, 

Suddenly one of the party cries, “They see us, 
boys!” 

Another yell, and our lagging steeds bounded for- 
ward, Now we are gaining on the Indians. They see 
this themselves, for, look! they are separating. They 
have left their herd of animals behind, and are try- 
ing to reach the mountains. 

Some one cried, “Now we've got ’em!”’ and we 
thunder on, not a mile behind. 

We can easily count the Indians. There are but 
seven in all. “Hurrah, boys! not one apiece!” 
somebody shouts. ‘We shall have ’em yet!’ Yes, 
if our weary animals will but hold outa little longer. 
We are gaining on them steadily. 

But the boys, with their light weights, have com- 
pletely beaten us in the race. We can sce the gray, 
ridden by Walter, far in the advance! 

Suddenly the boy raises his rifle to his face. A 
little puff of white smoke rises on the still air, and 
an Indian reels in his saddle and falls to the ground! 

Another pulf of smoke, and another dusky form 
tumbles headlong! Still the gray isin the lead. He 
is almost up with them when he stumbles. For an 
instant we can see nothing but a cloud of dust, then 
the gray is again visible, and Walter firmly seated 
upon his back. 

A cheer goes up from the throats of the men, as 
Charley rides ,up jbeside him, with old Pedro close 
behind, 

We are almost up with the savages, when one of 
them turns in his saddle and lets fly an arrow. We 
see Charley’s horse stagger and fall, but the boy is 
up and running on foot. 

As we thunder past him, he shouts, “Don’t mind 





unbarred one of the shutters and looked out. Not 
seeing any Indians, in a few moments we ventured 


arrows deeply embedded. 

As soon as it was light enough for us to see, we 
searched for Mr. Ewell, and found his body par- 
tially hidden in an arroya, a short distance from the 
house, with several arrows still remaining init. He 
had been scalped. 

I broke the sad news to his wife as tenderly as pos- 
sible, and then we bore the body to the house, and 
left her alone with the dead. 

We next visited the corral, to find its heavy gate 


to open the door, in which we found nearly a dozen | 


|me! I’mall right!” and on we ride. But it is use- 
‘less. Our tired horses no longer heed whip or spur. 
| They stagger and reel until we are obliged to spring 
| to the ground or fall with them. Never mind. The 
| Indians have reached the shelter of the Yuceas, that 
! skirt the base of the mountains, and further pursuit 
| would be useless. 
| We lead our horses back a little distance, remove 
| the saddles and bridles, and give them a long rest, 
while we collect the trophies of the chase. 

Poor Ewell’s death has been atoned for, but his 
| boys are fatherless. Sadly we started upon the home 
| trail, and when we drew near the desolate house, the 


still barred, and its massive walls apparently un- been frontiersmen in turn each pressed a hand of the 
touched. Here, at least, the savages had been foiled, | boys, and uttered a heartfelt “God bless you, my 

On entering, however, not an animal was to be | brave lads!” ere they departed for their own homes, 
seen of the sixty we had left there the night before. | feeling that the grief of the stricken ones was too 


A large open space in the thick wall revealed the 
secret of their disappearance. 

By drawing their hair lariats swiftly over the top 
of the wall, the Indians had sawn through the adobe 
an aperture sufficiently large to admit the passage 
of an animal. 

We comprehended the situation in an instant. 
They had but little the start. It was daylight, and 





{ 
| the trail could be easily followed, especially as the | 


savages had so large a number of stolen animals to 
| drive before them. But there was not a horse on 
the ranche! 

Charley and Walter at once started to arouse the 
nearest neighbors. In two hours we had a party of 
twelve men ready to take the trail which led directly 
towards the Santa Rita Mountains. 

Placing ourselves under the guidance of old Pedro, 
an experienced Mexican trailer, we set out. Charley 
and Walter rode next to Pedro, at the head of the 
party. 

[ had endeavored to persuade the boys to remain 
behind with their mother, but a decided refusal and 
determined bearing showed me that my remon- 
strances would be in vain. 

For hours we followed the trail, halting only at 
some little stream, to give our animals a swallow of 
water, 

Scarcely a word had been spoken since the start. 


who rode a short distance in advance, his body 
slightly inclined forward, that he might note any al- 
teration in the trail, while his long, black locks, 
floating loosely on the wind, gave to his stern face 
the look of a Nemesis, 





Each man kept his eye on the tall form of old Pedro, ; 


' sacred for strangers’ eyes to behold. 

Two years since I heard from the boys. Charley 
had become the successful superintendent of a pay- 
ing silver mine in the Santa Rita Mountains, while 

| Walter had shown so much ability as an Apache 
| fighter, that he had been tendered and accepted an 
appointment as lieutenant in the Regular Army. 





~+>> 


CALIFORNIA GOLD. ~ 

It seems but a few years since the country 
was excited by the news that gold had been dis- 
covered in California in such abundance as to 
pay to mine it. This was in 1848, and since that 
time the gold product of California has amount- 
ied to more than $1,000,000,000. General Sher- 
}man, in his recently-published memoirs, gives 
this account of the discovery: 
| “I remember one day that two men, Ameri- 
cans, came into the office and inquired for the 
governor. I asked their business, and one an- 
swered that they had just come down from 
| Captain Sutter on special business, and they 
wanted to see Governor Mason in person. I took 
, them in to the colonel and left them together. 
| “After some time the colonel came to his door 
‘and called to me. I went in, and my attention 
was directed to a series of papers unfolded on 
his table, in which lay about half an ounce of 
| Placer gold. 
| “Mason said to me, ‘What is that?’ T touched 
jit, and examined one or two of the larger 
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pieces, and asked, ‘Is it gold’ Mason asked me 
if I had ever seen native gold. I answered that 
in 1844 I was in upper Georgia, and there saw 
some native gold, but it was much finer than 
this, and that it was in phials or in transparent 


quills; but I said that if this were gold it could | 


be easily tested—first, by its malleability, and 
next by acids. I took a piece in my teeth, and 
the metallic lustre was perfect. 

“TI then called to the clerk, Baden, to bring an 
axe and hatchet from the back yard. When 
these were brought, I took the largest piece and 
beat it out flat, and beyond doubt it was metal, 
znd a pure metal, 

“Still we attached little importance to the fact, 
for gold was known to exist at San Fernando, at 
the South, and yet was not considered of much 
value.” 


a 

ALPACA. 
[ was travelling in South America, and when 
crossing the 
Cordillera which the Indians call Paramos, 
Puna or Purumas,—a strip of high land from 
fifteen to twenty-five 
dred long, from Columbia in the 
north to Patagonia in the south. 

We formed a caravan of six men on horseback, 
with as many mules, carrying the baggage, and 
after along day’s march reached an Indi: m vil- 
lage just at sunset. Our hearts were already | 
gladdened with the thought of the rest that 
awaited our weary limbs, and we were about | 
entering the huts, 
when suddenly sur- 
mounted by unshapely, shaggy were 
stretched out to take a look at us. 


stretching 


courtyard surrounding. the 
bare 


heads, 


a dozen long, necks, 


The effect was startling. Our horses at once 
took to flight, as though animated by an electric 
shock. Two of the mules fell in the stony path 
and seattered their loads. 
long into a swamp. 


Two others ran head- 
The rest turned aside and 
were dispersed among the huge blocks of  tra- 
chyte, with which the hereabouts 
cumbered, 


land is en- 

The Indians came to our rescue, but with their 
assistance it was three hours before our animals 
Even then, tired out 
they would not enter the enclosure, 
fast for the 


were got together again. 
as they were, 
and we were obliged to make them 
night under the shelter of a rock. 
The creatures which had so quickly scattered 
us and our dreams of repose were the pacos or 
kept by the Indians for the sake of 
their wool, from which our alpaca cloth is man- 
ufactured., Horses and 
like to them, and no wonder 
this occasion, for 
shorn, and really 
appearance, 


alpacos, 


mules have a great dis- 
that they fled on 
the alpacos had just been 
presented a very uncanny 


The Indians have a superstition that the wool | 


must not be taken from the head; consequently, 
when all the rest of the body, especially the long 
neck, is bare, and the head like a shaggy mop, 
the sudden apparition of a crowd of them is, to 
say the least, not inviting. 

The wool of the alpaco is five or six inches 
long, and either black, gray or speckled in color. 
A weight of from fifteen to twenty-two pounds 


Andes came to that part of the! 


miles wide and seven hun- | 


may be obtained from each animal; but from 
this five or six pounds must be subtracted for 
fat and dust. 

| The guanacos and llamas are of the same 
| race as the alpacos and the anchenia, but their 
wool is inferior both in quantity and quality. 
| The vicuna is a smaller animal, yielding only 
two pounds of wool, but of the finest quality. 
| It is two inches long, curled, soft and silky, and 
| of a reddish-yellow color. 

| The Indians hunt the viecuna till they catch it; 
they then shear it of its wool and let it go again. 
| This is a cruel practice, for at night among the 
}mountains the air is often exceedingly cold. 
| The pretty little creature kneels to the Indian, 
when it is caught, and beseeches him with its 
arge eyes not to steal its coat, but in vain. 

The attempt to introduce the species into the 
Alps and Pyrenees of Europe has not been suc- 
cessful. Single specimens are, however, kept at 
the zoological gardens in Amsterdam and the 


It is only in the Zierras Calientes, as the Span- 
‘ish call the Puna, where the hot springs run 
under the moss for half a mile before the water 


gets cold, and causes the paya grass to grow 


| luxuriantly, that the alpaco attains its perfection. 
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| EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS. 
| One of the most unhappy results of the jeal- 
| ousies of nations is the necessity they create of 
| keeping up large standing armies. Nor do the 
| wars which occur seem to avert this necessity ; 
has one nation beaten another, 
than the conquered nation hastens to get ready 
contest and result; 
while the conqueror must maintain his army in 
great numbers, and at an enormous expense, so 
as to be able to meet the threatened resumption 
of war by his antagonist. 

We in Ameriea are happily free from the fear 
of hostile neighbors. We have pretty much the 
whole continent to ourselves; and what neigh- 
bors we have are too weak to be feared. 

But Europe is a perfect checker-board of dif- 
ferent races and nationalities. They are wedged 
close together, like so many blocks fitting irregu- 
larly into each other; for centuries and centuries 
jealousies and distrust have existed between 
them, often breaking out into bitter and bloody 
wars; alliances have been formed, but these 
friendships have been speedily broken; so that 
now, no European nation can rest in complete 
confidence in the friendship of another, and each 
and all feel the necessity of being prepared for 
an attack from any quarter. 

Germany and France watch each other with 
especially sharp suspicion. 


for no sooner 


to resume the reverse the 


France is eager to 
avenge her defeat of five years ago, and to re- 
cover her lost provinees,—two of the fairest of 
all her domain,—Alsace and Lorraine. Germany 
sees this, and witnesses with alarm the rapid re- 
covery of France from her defeat, and her activ- 
ity in filling and reorganizing her military 
forces. 

Austria still fears Germany, and must be 
ready in case of an invasion. Italy, too, at 
swords’ points with the Pope, and doubtful 
whether to join with Austria or Prussia, must 
be prepared for any emergency. 

In the same way, England and Russia most | 
jealously take note of each other’s movements, 


tinople, and perhaps her splendid empire of In- 
dia; and Russia, ambitions and warlike, is un- 
certain how far she may advance without com- 
ing into collision with British arms. 

The result of all this mutual suspicion and 
suspense is, that the whole face of Europe is | 
burdened with great armies. 
manufacture of cannon and rifles, of powder, 
shot, and balls, of cartridges, lances, and swords, 
is busily going on. Forts are being erected, 
workshops built in the navy yards, military | 
stores collected in the arsenals and depots. 
Every improvement in weapons of destruction is 
eagerly adopted. 
attention to and spend more money on their 
military preparations than in any other de- 
partment. 

A few facts will show how deeply absorbed 


possible war. 


hundred thousand men; but with the militia, 
and other auxiliaries which can be brought into 
the field in a very short time, the German army 
ready for war, or, as it is called, “on a war-foot- 
ing,” is nearly thirteen hundred thousand men. 
| Nearly three-quarters of the total ordinary ex- 
penditure of the Empire is on the army. Ger- 





many has thirty-seven fortresses, forty-one war- | 


steamers, 
sailing 


including six iron-clads, and seven 
men-of-war, 


Hague, and at Knowesley Park, near Liverpool. | 


England fears that Russia will attack Constan- | 


Every where the | 


The governments pay more | 


the leading nations are in these preparations for | 
| air, but, as it is abundant, it costs nothing. 

Germany, which may be regarded as the prin-; 
cipal military state in Europe, has an army now 
actually in constant service of more than four 


France has, within the past five years, reor- 
ganized and increased her army, so that now, on | 
a “peace-footing,” it comprises about four hun- 
dred thousand men, and on a “war-footing” (in- 
cluding militia, reserves, and so on), about eight 
hundred thousand. France spends $100,000,000 
a year on her military forces, an increase of 
$20,000,000 over her expenditure of 1870. 

Great Britain has a regular army, at home and 
in India, of about one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men; but besides these, her four reserve 
forces, the militia, the yeomanry cavalry, the 
volunteers, and the pensioners, comprise an ad- 
ditional force of three hundred and fifty thou- 
| sand men, available in case of aninvasion. The! 
annual cost of the British army is not far from 
seventy-two millions of dollars. 





Austria, in the event of a war, is prepared to | 
put more than eight hundred thousand men into 
the field; Russia’s army on a war-footing would 

| display nearly a million and a quarter of sol- 
diers, Even Italy, poor and nearly bankrupt as 
| she is, has to support an armament of two hun- 
dred thousand men; while little Belgium, with a | 
| population of five millions, has a force of one | 
| hundred thousand, 

While such enormous armies, supplied with | 
| the most effective weapons, trained to the high- 
|est pitch of discipline, and held in readiness for | 
| instant movement and action, exist from one end 
of Europe to the other, the people can never feel | 
sure of peace, and anxiety and suspense must | 
constantly reign. 

——+oe—___—_ 
BEYOND. 
I shall steer my bark bohsa re the waves roll dark. 
I shall cross a strang 


But I know I shall and on that bright strand 
Where my Joved ones are waiting for me, 

There are faces there div inely fair, 
The earth lost long ago 

And foreheads white, where enrls 1: ay bright, 
Like sunbeams over snow. 

There are little fect I loved to meet, 
When the world was sweet to me; 

I know they will bound whe “ — rippling sound 
Of iny boat comes o’er the s 

I shall see them stand on the gleaming sand, 
Their white arms o’er the tide, 

Waiting to twine their hz inds in mine, 
When I reach the farther side. 


+o>—__—_- 
SILVER. 

The comparatively recent discovery of exten- 
sive deposits of silver in the Eastern and West- 
ern States seems likely to have a serious effect 
on its value. Its market price has been falling 
for some time. It may be interesting to the 
reader to note the variations in its value from 
earlier days until now. 

At the beginning of the Christian Era one 
ounce of gold was worth nine ounces of silver. 
In sixteen hundred years there was but a very 
slight change, for at the opening of the seven- 
teenth century, gold was only eleven times as 
valuable as silver, the weights being equal. 
During that century, however, there was a large 
| loss in the value of silver. It became worth only 

one-fifteenth as much as an equal amount of gold. 
| Here it held firm until after the middle of the 
present century, to within a very few years. 
| In 1863 gold was still worth fifteen times the 
| price of silver. In 1873 it was fifteen and three- 
| quarters times as valuable. In the last two years 
the price has gone down very rapidly, and es- 
pecially within the past two months, until now 
| the same weight of silver that is worth one dol- 
lar, is in gold worth $16 81. 

There are two causes for this depreciation. In 

| the first place, the use of silver as money has 
been given up by some countries, and particu- 
larly by Germany, which had as much as $300,- 
| 000,000 of it. In the second place, there has been 
a large increase in production. 
| An interesting table has been prepared, show- 
| ing how much silver the United States supplied to 
| the world during the last twelve years. In the 
first three years this country sent abroad only 
| $18,000,000 worth. In the last three years it has 
sent $72,500,000. In the first six years, $67,000,- 
000; in the last six, $130,000,000. Viewed sim- 
ply as a trade, this growth has been enormous. 
| These facts may be looked at in several ways. 
| In the first place, we see how surely the laws of 








| trade work. Every thing is valuable according 
las it is widely used and is scarce. We all use 
Sea- 
water is very scarce in Iowa, but, as nobody | 
wants it, there is no price set upon it. Whena 
thing is wanted by men, and is scarce, it brings 
a high price. When the stock increases more 
j rapidly than the demand for the article, it be- 
| comes cheap. This is what has happened with 
silver. The demand has grown less, and the 
| supply greater. The result is a rapid cheapen- 
| ing. 
| Again, we may consider how far this cheapen- 
ing will probably go. It is one of the virtues of 
true money that it is really valuable in itself. 


Allthat Germany could do when she made gold 





her only money, was to make an excessive sup- 
ply of silver. If a whole people should snd- 
denly resolve to eat rice instead of wheat, they 
would make rice dear and wheat cheap. But 
the wheat would be useful still. Germany made 
gold dear and silver cheap, but she helped the 
manufacturers of silver spoons. There will be 
more silver plate used all over the world in con- 
sequence of her act, and by-and-by the price of 
silver will be fixed, like the price of other things, 
at the cost of its production. 

Another view relates to the consequences of 


these events on the United States. We are now 


|the greatest silver- producing country in the 


world. Mining is a most important industry, 


| and when we send silver abroad we do not lose 
; money any more than when we send grain. We 


produce both, and we sell both for value received, 
Therefore a decline in the price of silver is some- 
thing to be regretted, just as is a loss in the value 
of wheat. The producer gets less for his labor, 
for that is really what he sells. 

Some people have rejoiced over the decline in 
the value of silver, because they thouglit it made 
it easier for us to resume specie payments, This 
is not true, to begin with; and if it were true, it 
would be a heavy price to pay for specie pay- 
ments. We must come to that happy condition 


; through a very dreary and hard road, and it is 
| hardly worth while for us to travel in a direction 


that does not lead to it. 
en 
YOUTH AND_OLD AGE. 

Longfellow, in his poem for the Class Reunion 
at Bowdoin College, thus speaks of literary 
efforts made in ripe old age: 

“But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 

To men grown old, or who are growing old? 

It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall*cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand CEdipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 

When each had numbered more than fourscore years; 

And Theophri Istils,, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his ‘Characters of Men.’ 

Chaucer, at Woodstock, with the nightingales, s 

At sixty wrote his ‘Canterbury Tales ;’ 

Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed ‘Faust’ when eighty years were past. 

These are indeed exceptions, but they show 

How far the gulf stream of our youth may flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives.” 

Much may be accomplished in a very brief 
period of activity, and this active effort has more 
often come in extreme youth or in old age than 
in middle life, so far as works of genius are con- 
cerned. The beautiful things of literature have 
been produced in the flower-time or the harvest- 
time. Henry Kirk White died at the age of thir- 
ty-one, Chatterton still earlier. Beaumont died 
at the age of twenty-nine, Otway at thirty-four, 
Mozart at thirty-five, Byron and Collins at thirty- 
six, and Burns and Raphael at thirty-seven. 
Cowper was fifty when he began his literary 
career. 

Longfellow says, and beautifully illustrates 
the thought in his poem, that “age is opportu- 
nity.” He himself is nearly seventy; Whittier 
is almost as old; Bryant is older, yet the autumn 
of the life of each is rich in poetic aftermath. 
As Longfellow ends his poem: 

“What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; it is no longer day ? 

The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light: 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; 
Not (Edipus Colonens, or Greek Ode, 

Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 
But other something, would we but begin; 
For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 


+ 
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RESENTING AN INJURY. 

Savage nations have curious ideas of revenge. 
An unintentional wrong provokes anger as read- 
ily as a deliberate injury, and may incite retalia- 
tion. A case of this sort happened recently on 
the borders of Assam. Just across the frontier 
of Assam lives a wild tribe of Dowlas. They 
are very suspicious of their English neighbors, 
and are constantly on the lookout for insult or 
encroachment. 

A party of British subjects crossed the border, 
partly for an exploring tour and partly for busi- 
ness purposes. Unluckily one of them had the 
whooping-cough, and communicated the disease 
to the natives. It spread among them extensive- 
ly, and not a few cases were fatal. They resent 
ed the misfortune as a wilful wrong, and would 
| not be persuaded that it was accidental. Deter- 
mined on revenge, they mustered a strong wal- 
party, and made a raid over the border, inflicting 
all the injury in their power on individuals and 
villages under British protection. It is thus 
possible that a war may come from a casé of 
whooping-cough. 

eee 

Tue Kry To THE Heart.—A hardened Scot- 
tish soldier lay on his hospital bed, and refused 
stubbornly to listen to a word of spiritual coun- 
se] from the good minister who visited him. He 
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“knew how to die without the aid of a priest,” | 


he said. The most affectionate entreaty seemed 
Jost upon him, and he turned his face to the wall, 
determined to close the interview. 

The minister sat down by his bed and began 
to sing a hymn well known in Scotland,— 

«QO, mother, dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee?” 

“Who taught you that?” he asked. 

“My mother,” said the minister. 

And so did mine,” he repiied; and with these 
memories surging back into his soul, he was 
yeady and willing to listen to the words of heav- 
enly counsel. 

The power of song and a mother’s memory can 
unlock a heart which sin has hardened beyond 
ail other magic. 





IDENTITY OF RACES. 

Great interest has been felt by scientific men in 
the discovery, in caverns and elsewhere, of the 
pones of animals belonging to extinct species. It 
jsevident that men lived on our earth when: these 
animals lived, for many of the bones are split, as if 
to obtain the marrow in them for food, and others 
are covered with drawings, exhibiting some degree 
of art and taste. Spears and darts and arrows are 
also found mingled with the bones, showing that a 
race of hunters lived on the spoils of the chase. 

Scientilic inquirers have been inclined to believe 
that the men of this early period belonged to extinct 
races, of 
but Prof. Dorkins, who has given careful study to 
this period, is inclined to believe that these hunters 





| what, in your opinion, is the true secret of success in | perfect method of s 





talked of in that case as one who does not amount to 
much, anyhow. I have never speculated on the 


market, and regard it as nothing less than a gam-| sorbed by it. 


bling operation. 
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needed in order to make amanof him. He does 
not neglect society, but on the other hand is not ab- 
For a vocation he appears to have 


When I was thirty years old, L had | chosen practical science, and already has made some 
been. working for several years for my employe r at | interesting and useful discoveries. 


“At his beautiful 


$1,000 a year, and when Lieft him I had not more | se at near Tunbridge, where he is very popular, he 


than $20,000, all told,’ 


*“Aftera long and very successful life, commodore, | 


ms uking g money? 

“Save what you have, and live within your income. 
Avoid all speculation. No matter what I was mak- | 
ing, Lalways ni ude itarule to save something, and 
this cou rsisted in, is sure to succeed. The 
y will pile up in time. 
gentleman referred to a moment ago, I per- 
suaded him to let me use the profits I should realige 
in the business in further extending it. This I did 









| until it had grown so large that in his eyes the 


amount was too large to risk, and he refused to let 


me go ahead any longer, although he had such con- | 


fidence in me as to offer mea partnership, which I 
declined. Since then I have been operating for my- 
self.” 


~oe—___—_—_ 
AN INDIAN ROMANCE. 

The trite saying, “Truth is stranger than fiction,” 
is vividly illustrated by a story told by Gen. Brisbrin 
in a forthcoming book about Spotted Tail, the fa- 
mous Sioux chief. As a matter of romance, we 
doubt if it has been excelled. Briefly told, the story 
is as follows: 


Some years ago, the family of this chief were living 


at Fort Laramie, garrisoned at that time by compa- | 






nies of an Ohio volunteer cavalry regiment. One 
member of the family was the chiet’s favorite daugh- 
ter, a girl just entering upon her womanhood. The 
girl fell violently in love with one of the Ohio ofli- 


| cers, a fine-looking young fellow, who did all he 


an inferior order to those now existing. | 


could to convince her that her affection was foolish 
and hopeless. 

Day after day she hung around his quarters, wait- 
ing hours to catch sight of him, and pertectly happy 
if “only able to follow him about. It puzzled her 


in Central Europe belonged to the Esquimaux race, | that she, a princess, was notable to win the love of 
who now live almost exclusively in the Arctic Zone, | this young soldier, 





Heasserts that the shape and uses of fowling and | 
fishing-spears and of darts and arrows are identical; 
artistic drawings on the surface of 
, and also the custom of splitting the bones to 
ithe marrow. He tracesa similar resemblance 
in the character of food, and the methods of eating, 
in the dress of skins and the method of sewing 
them, and in the general neglect of the dead, 
views are full of interest, and are in harmony with 
the fact that the climate of Central Europe was 
once like that of the Arctic Zone. 


andsoare the 





CONQUERING A THORSE, 
Man subdues the lower animals by superior pow- 


| people, to be at peace with the whites, 


His | 


ersof brain, and the victory is often gained by pa- | 


tience and tact, rather than by strength. Dr. John 
Brown tells a capital story of a physician and a 
horse. The horse was a superb black animal, of 
great size and strength, and of high mettle. The 
physician bought him at a low price, and the seller 
refused to tell of any bad tricks, which forced the 
sale. The new owner was, therefore, on the watch 
todetect the fault. He soon discovered it. 

One Sunday morning, the horse suddenly stopped 
near a church. No kind words, no gentle urging, 
could start him. 
toindulge the horse’s humor. 
ing position. Church-going people stopped to in- 
quire what was the matter, and young people made 
merry over the dilemma. But the physician waited 
with exemplary patience, and after an hour's delay, 
he horse went on again, as if nothing had happened. 
The physician had no more trouble; the trick 
Was never repeated. But he learned that two previ- 
ous owners had been killed, by attempting to drive 
the horse with a whip or spur, when in a similar | 
humor. 





2. 


FAME AS A DOCTOR, 

Dr. Schliemann, the celebrated discoverer of the 
tuins of Troy, acquired a great re putation as a phy- 
sician, though he had never studied medicine. The 
people around the ruins had no physician but the 
parish priest, and he had only one remedy for all 
cases of sickness, bleeding. Dr. Schliemann detest- 
ed bleeding, and had great faith in cold wate T, 
Which the people seldom used, as their habits were 
anything but cleanly. He therefore prescribed 
sea-bathing, w hich, in most cases, wrought marvel- 
lous cures, 

an Worst case was a girl of seventeen, covered 

ith ulcers, especially on her face, h: aving a severe 
cough and no appetite. The priest had bled her 
seven times in one month, and she was dying for 
Wantof blood. Dr. Schliemann ordered sea- baths, 
and she began at once toi improve. Her appetite re- 
turned, and in a few weeks ulcers and cough had 
_ disappeared. She walked a dozen miles to 
thank Dr, Schliemann, and kissed his dirty shoes in 
fratitude. But as she was the only one of all the 
invalids who came back to thank him, he suspected 
that it was not so much gratitude that brought 
her, as the hope that one eye, blinded by an ulcer, 
might be restored. 

cele aaccetaninitia 
COMMODORE VANDERBILT'S SUCCESS, 

C 
a but he has sensible ideas of the best way 
: a and keeping money, by saving rather than } 
Ma ep If young men begin life by saving 

- ly a part of their income, he says they can- 
hot fail to succeed, , 


« wen you have lived, sir” (ont the commodore), 
le “arned that many gray hairs as I do, you will have | 
ciati at there is little sympathy with or appre- 
t —— of your ¢ 
cireumst: 
malating tances, 
anda mor 


If you are suecessful in accu- 
a fortune, you will be called a speculator 


| and cleanliness are 


At length her father learned how matters stood, 
| and, coming for her, sent her away among friends in 
the Rocky “Mountains. There she gradually pined 
away till finally the chief was summoned to receive 
her dying message. When he reached her side, she 
urged him, for his own sake and for the sake of his 
This mes- 
sage given, she died. Her father had her body con- 
veyed to Laramie and buried among the pale faces. 

Spotted Tail often speaks of his dead daughter, 
and once, in a great council with the whites, said, 
“Were not the hopelessness of resistance and the 
dictates of policy sufficient to restrain me from acts 
of war, the pledge [made my dead child in her dy- 
ing hour would cause me to Keep at peace with your 
children.” 








+> 





CURIOUS NOTIONS, 

'. Kane’s account of the huts of the Esquimaux, 
an ‘of their filthy personal habits, was hard to rec- 
oncile with the theories of physicians that pure air 
essential to good health. An 


| exchange tells of a wealthy English widow who lived 


; room. 


The physician coolly determined | 
It was an embarrass- | 





¢ od | 
mmodore Vanderbilt’s wealth is estimated by | Come down. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


“forts, it matters little what may be | 


to old age, though she never washed herself or her 
She reasoned after this fashion: 


If the room were wetted, she might catch cold; if 
the windows were cleaned, glass might be broken, 
and somebody hurt. She never washed herself, for 
fear of cold; as a substitute, she anointed her face 
and neck with a little milk and hog’s lard, finished 
off with a touch of rose pink on the cheeks. 

She was methodical in all her habits, eating with 
one particular knife, fork and _ plate, and drinking 
out of one cup. She had excellent health, abhorred 
physics and doctors, and cut two teeth at the age of 
eighty-seven. She had no near relations, and re- 
fused to see those more distantly related. One 
pleasant characteristic is recorded. She hadalarge, 
well-kept garden, in which she passed most of her 
time reading. Although she lived entirely through 
the reign of the First and Second George, and so far 
into that ot the Third, she continued ‘to wear fash- 
ions of the time of George I., as being those of her 
married life. Notwithstanding this, she was every- 
where treated with respect. Perhaps her gold had 
something to do with that, however. 


~~ 
A PROMPT OLD COUPLE, 


Jokers who try to play the “game of bluff” on; 


strangers never know who they are waking up, and 
not seldom find themselves caught in their own trap. 


A couple of horsemen coming into the city the 
other day from the interior, overtook an old’ man 
and his wife seated in the bottom of a mule-cart. 
Feeling in high spirits, one of the men called out,— 

“Hello, uncle, how much will you take for your 
wife, cash down ?” 

«“O, I dunno,” he slowly replied. 

“Well, name your price. 

“How much’ll you give?” he asked. 

“Ten dollars.” 

“Take her!” 

The horseman didn’t know what to say, and was 
gathering up the reins, when the old woman jumped 
to the ground and exclaimed,— 

“Pass over the ducats, mister ! Llike the old man, 
and he likes me, but we are a family which can’t be 
bluffed by no man on horseback !” 

The “biuffers” got out of the scrape by riding off 
at full speed.— Vicksburg Herald. 


+o 
NOT DISCONCERTED, 





has ientilie labor 
of bi tiene. He is 





tory, and there he passes much 
d to have devised an almost 
gnalling on railways. One of 





| his most interesting inventions isa method of t: thing 


When I was working | 


‘ors at the pleasure of the g 


| instantaneous photog raphs of momentary scenes, 
| The work is done by aid of an electrical apparatus, 
| but the secret of it, which the photographers are 
| Very anxious to obtain, Sir David will not reveal at 
present. 


se 
THE WILL AND BAD HABITS, 

It has been wittily said that “any man can be a 
philosopher if he has a mind to.’ But another 
| Saying, though Jess witty, is far wiser: “We can 
| conquer our passions when we please, but we cannot 
always please to conquer them.’ The words sug- 
gest that terrible moral slavery wherein evil habits 
; have grown so strong and the will so weak through 
the indulgence of bad desires, that the slave does 
not care to break his chains. He does not please 
to conquer his passions, for his pleasure is in their 
gratilication. 

ah 
A DWARF OAK. 

The Chinese are very skilful gardeners. 
plants are compelled to assume certain artificial col- 
rardener, while others 
naturally inclined to grow to a large size are so 
dwarfed as to excite the wonder of observers. Ata 
recent exhibition in the Acclimitization Gardens of 
Paris a dwarf oak from China was shown that is 
nearly one hundred years old. It is about twenty | 
inches in height, it’s trunk is as thick asa finger, 
while the roots will hardly fill the hollow of a man’s 
hand, 








THE Boston Direcrory.— This indispensable 
volume—the seventy-first annual issue—comes to us 
from Sampson, Davenport & Co., and is prepared 
with a completeness, system, and an enterprise that 
does credit alike to the publishers and the city. It 
embraces the city record, street directory, a general 
directory of the citizens, and business dirc 





ry, 





| and contains 1,436 closely-printed pages, and 12 





Self-possession is one of the most valuable of gifts. | 


| A Detroit negro must have it in rare perfection, for | 
| the Free Press of that city tells a good story of him. 

Yesterday, as a negro was painting his house on 
Watson Street, and was nearly at the top of a long 
ladder, his wife came out and called to him to 
Just at that moment a rung broke, and 
the man came down like a bag of sand, rolled over 
two or three times, jumped up and said,— 

“Well, honey, go on wid your remarks!” 


a 
A NOBLE INVENTOR. 

If the English nobility can surpass the common 
people in intelligence and virtue and service to the 
State, they may justify their claim to hereditary 
rank. One of them is likely to win distinction: 

Sir David L. Salomans is a young English baronet 


Tiches, jt oa on while, if you should fail to amass | who graduated from college in 1873, and is likely to 
’ 


1 all be about the same, as you will be | 








769 








names, of which 3 
year. It furnishes full information concerning the 
city government, public institutions, 
churches, charities, banks, railroads, &c., and con- 
tains so large a number of advertisements—which 
are models of elegant printing and are alphabeti- 
cally indexed—as to give an almost complete view 
of the business interests of the city. The directory | __ 
year begins July 1, 1875. Price $5 00. 


69 have been added since last 


schools, 





Pleasure and Profit--No. 3. 
FAMILY SOLDERING CASKET. 








Every family should have one, 
Any boy or girl can use it. 
You can be your own tinsmith. 


This useful package consists of a Soldering Iron, 
Seraper, Bar of Solder, Box of Resin, and Directions for 
Use. It will pay for itself ina few days. Price 80 cents. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT---NO. 1. 


‘Do you want to make home attractive? 

Do you want a pleasant occupation? 

Do you want to make money? 

Do you want a useful gift for the children? 


25,000 
Men, Women and Children 


ARE NOW USING 
Our Improved Bracket and Fret Saw. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., June 5, 1875. 
Iam much p'eased with the Bracket Saw and Designs 
you sent me. I have already earned over $1000 with it, 
and have now as many orders as I can fill. 
- EDWaRD WILSON. 


it pays for itself with a few hours’ 
work. 


























OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 

50 Bracket and Cenquvartal Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad La Also full direc- 
tions. Sent by mail, postpaid, for #1 25. 


| 








Either of the above articles sent, postage 
paid, by 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


! 


FANCY WOODS FOR FRET SAWING. 


Many of our readers will be glad toknow where they 
ean get wood of different kinds for fret sawing, carving, 
etc. Messrs. Geo. W.. Read & Co., whose advertisement 
will be found in the next column, keep a large assortment, 


distinguish hjs title by showing that it is not at all! Send stamp to them for their price list, 


i 
| y leg Hee Dy 


Some | 
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IT WAS CICERO 


Who said that *“*Men were never so like 
the gods as when bringing health to 
their fellow-men.” 





The following Approved Statement will 
Speak for Itself: 
March ‘ 


Boston, 23, 187 


STEVES: Fsq: 
A Tew cays after the 4th 
a Tell W-Workman letting 
truck me on the knee. For tour months follow- 
s under the treatment of the physicians at the 
Ihmspensary, at the end of which time they told me they 
could do nothing more for me, and that I must go to the 
| hospital and have my leg amput: ated above the knee. 
Iwas removed to the hospital, aid lay there ten weeks 
| under the treatment ot the best skill the hospital afforded, 
and no pen can describe the great suffering ] endured, 
Ny leg Was swollen to nearly the size 
the surface of my knee turned black, an 
my knee was so diseased as to render it impos 
my leg, and unless it was amputated soon | would die. 
When I first went to the hospital, | raised stich dn objee- 
tion to the amputation of my leg they consented to try 
one alternative, Which was to cut out all the diseased 
flesh, and replace it with sound flesh from the other leg. 
ley did cut six pieces from my well leg and place it 
where the diseased | flesh had been removed. but the bone 
Was so much ais lat this experiment proved a tail- 
| ure, and L was removed tomy home in a ho ‘ss condi- 
tion. Other physicians were then employed, u ntil all the 
| Money Which | had saved trem my earnings had been ex- 
} pended, and one thing atter another disposed of 
doctor’s bills until my family wa 
dition, With no hope tor myselt) except 
At this time Mr. Hill, ice officer in my street, ealled 
in fo see me, and, aiter rendering pecuniary nee to 
my family, brought some VEGETINE forme, urging me to 
give it a faithful trial, saying when those two bottles were 
gone he would see that T had some more. After T had 
been taking the VEGETINE three days, the ulcers in my 
knee commenced to discharge, and Feannot begin to de= 
scribe the frig htful qui untity th: wwas discharged during 
the following eight days, h previously 1 had 
suffered indeseribable pain, x sleep impossible, 
after taking the VEGETINE three s the pain all lett me, 
and my Whole complaint seemed to ‘be pouring out of me 
With this corrupted matter. ‘The VEGETINE was not only 
forcing disease from ne, but it gaveme strength from day 
to day. When I commenced on the fourth bottle of 
VEGESINE the swelling had all left my and the sore, 
which covered the whole surtace of my knee, commenced 
to heal next to the bone. Tam now on the sixth bottle, 
the sore is entirely healed, and my health so far improved 
as toenable me to walk all over town. ‘The VEGETINE 
has saved my life. It has cured my leg anc 
met » hei tlth; my knee bears the marks of my great suf- 
tering, and it willalways afford me pleasure to show the 
proof of wh it this good — ine has done for me. 
Tam, dear sir, very gratefully, 
JON W ELCH, 93 Euiceland Street, 


of July last, T got 
a plank fall, 

































































The Policeman’s Statement. 


The above statement is trne, IT procured the VEGE- 
TINE for him, and carefully observed his condition from 
the time he commenced to use it until he was cured. 

Wn. B. HILL, Police Officer, 


Station Four, Boston, Mass. 
Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, 
BEST, will do "the work of a $250 
press. 4x6. $14; 7x9, $387; 8X12, $60. 
Good c ard Press, type, voller, ink, 
&e., $5. Stamp for catalogue to 
Curtis & Mite hell, Type Founders, 21 
srattle St., Boston. Estab. 1847. 


~ FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
f 


experience, containing descriptions and rules y the 
+4, treatment of Cor eg as hma, 
y Hear 

























F ase, 
Dy spepsia, Rheu ism, Fe Vv Sa Dis, 
ea ete., ete., will FRE be sent by mail free of 
ehar eto anv one send- ing their address toe 
Drs. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
York, ("the standard receipts im this 9 

book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 


person with i a fi unily. W—S2t | 


ONSTANTINE’S 
19.62 W.V-Ocey-W 


— FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 

CURES SKIN#®SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIR®PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD BY GROCERS *DRUGGISTS. 


THE ARCADE PRINTING PRESS. 
SELF-INKING. PRICE, $450. 
Including Ink, Type, Roller, Card Board, etc. 
Send 3-cent stamp for circular and specimens of its 

work to ARCADE PREss Co., 
16—cow 224 Washington Street, 





3oston. 
| AS arerclief AG THIMA me 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.), sii. Siowen eco, 
EEE 

DECALC OM ANIE P aC TU RE Ss 25 cents, 


1arlestown, Mass, 
20( 2 sheets Scrap Book Pictur 


Chromos, 25 cents; oP Gem C hromos, 15 » cents, 
of all 10 cents. Deseriptive cirenlar for 3 cent stamp. 
J.W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford Mass, 12-eow 26t 





“Lowest Priced and BEST, 


celsi 
Excelsi lor _ Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envele Pes, ete, 
er sizes for large r work, 

BusinessMe on dothe ir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have great fun and make money fast 
at printing. Send twostamps for full 





‘a Printing 
catalogue presses type etc to the Mfrs 
Presses © "KELSEY & O0., Meriden, Conr- 





50 ADDREI 
ples of 
| oe Cards, F 
ULLMAN & CO., 


or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
*, Marble, Satin and all colors of 

Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents, 
12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass, 


Amateur workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use, in 4, 3-16, 14, 3¢-inch and 
upwards; Cash to accompany orders. Rose “wood, § Satin- 
wood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and Whit3 
Cedar, -“ ave Maple, ete. 


. Read & Co, 
186 to 200 peek 8t., foot 5th & 6th Sts., ’,, RB. N.Y. 


Ga? Orders by mail will have prompt and ecarefnl ate 














tention. Inclosé stamp for Catalogue and Price-list, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 29, 1875. 











SCOTCH PIGS. 
The Scoteh use some English words in a differ- 
ent sense from the original, which leads to 


strange mistakes on the part of travellers. Mr. 
Leighton, in the following verses, gives a humor- 


ous instance of such misapprehension: 


Speaking of pigs,—when Lady Delacour 

Was on her celebrated Scottish tour, 

One night she made her quarters at the “Crown,” 
‘The head inn of a well-known country town. 

The chambermaid, on lighting her to bed, 

Before withdrawing, curtsied low, and said: 

“The nicht is cauld, my leddy, wad ye please 

To hae a pig i’ the bed to warm your taes?” 

“A pig in bed to tease! What’s 
You are impertinent,—away, i 
“Me impudent? Na, mem, I meant nae harm, 

But jhst the graybeard pig to keep ye warm.” 
“Insolent hussy, to confront me so! 

This very instant shall your mistress know. 

The bell,—there’s none, of course,—go send her here!” 


that you say? 
wae 


wi 





“My mistress, mem, I dinna need to fear, 
In sooth it was hersel’ that bade me speir. 
Nae insult, mem; we thocht ye wad be gled 
On this cauld nicht to hae a pig i’ the bed.” 





“Stay, girl, your words are strange 
And yet I see no insult in your face 
Is it a custom of the country, ther 


ly out of place, 





For ladies to have pigs in bed wi’ them?” 


“O, quite a custom wi’ the gentles, mem, 
Wi’ gentle ladies, ay, and gentlemen; 

And troth, if single, they wad sairly miss 
Their het pig on a cauldrif nicht like this.” 


“T’ve seen strange countries, but this surely beats 
Their rudest makeshift for a warming pan; 
Suppose, my girl, I should adopt your plan, 

You would not put the pig between the sheets?” 


“Surely, my leddy, and she ither where ? 
Please, mem, ye'll find it do the maist good there,” 


“Fie, fle! ’twould dirty them, and if I keep 
In fear of that, you know, | shall not sleep.” 


“Ye'll sleep far better, mem; tak’ my advice; 

The nicht blaws snell,—the sheets are cauld as ice; 
I'll fetch ye up a nice, warm, cozy pig, 

l’il mak’ ye sae comfortable and trig, 

Wi’ coortains, blankets, every kind of hap, 

And warrant ye to sleep as soond’s a tap; 

As for the fylin’ 0° the sheets,—dear me, 

The pig’s as clean ontside as pig can be! 

A well-closed mooth’s cneuch for ither folk, 

But if ye like, L’ll put it in a poke.” 


“But, Efle,—that’s your name I think you said,— 
Do you yourself now take a pig to bed?” 








“O na, mem! pigs are only for the great, 
Who lie on feather beds, and sit up late; 
Feathers and pigs no for puir riff-ralf,— 
Me and my neiber lassie lies on cautf.” 


“What's that,—acalf! If I your sense can gather, 
You and the other lassie sleep together; 

Two ina bed, and with the ealf between,— 

That, I suppose, ny girl, is what you mean?” 








“Na, na, my leddy,—’od, ye’re joking noo; 

We sleep thegither, that is very true; 

But nocht between us, wi’ our cloes all off, 

Except our sarks, we lie upon the cautf.” 

“Well, well, my girl, I am surprised to hear, 

That we of English habits live so near 

Such barbarous customs! Effie, you may go; 

As for the pig, I thank you, but—no,—no! 

Ha, ha, good night! Excuse me if I laugh,— 

I'd rather be without both pig and cali.” 

On the return of Lady Delacour, 

She wrote a book about her northern tour, 

Wherein the facts are graphically told, 

That Scottish gentlefolks, when nights are cold, 

Take into bed fat pigs to keep them warm, 

While common folk, who share their beds in halves, 

Denied the richer comforts of the farm, 

Can only warm their sheets with lean, cheap calves. 

The pig here meant, as our sagacious readers 
have already discerned, is an earthenware bottle 
or jug, filled with hot water, and the ‘“cauff’’ is 
chaff, used by the poor for the stufling of their 
beds, 


For the Companion. 
GOVIND SHASTRI. 

Govind Shastri is one of the Hindoo pundits 
(learned Brahmins) of that part of British India 
known as the Mahratta Presidency. He is the 
best Sanserit scholar in his region, and ranks 
first in his knowledge of the four Vedas, the old- 
est Brahminic sacred books, 

Many years ago he began to read the Bible, 
and the missionaries wished to translate it into 
the Marathi tongue, and selected him as the best 
native interpreter. 

His strong intellect mastered the Christian 
doctrine, but these did not convert his heart. 
He believed that he had found the same, substan- 
tially, in the Vedas long before. At any rate, 
his national jealousy and heathen pride led him 
still to hold the Hindoo Scriptures superior to the 
Christian. Christ, he claimed, was only one of 
the avatars, or incarnations of Vishnu (the sec- 
ond person in the Indian Trinity), and he pointed 
to one passage in the sacred books which, he 
said, referred directly to the Saviour, Jesus. 


For thirty years Govind Shastri continued to | 
serve the English and American teachers as mas- | 


ter linguist and translator; and in all that time, 
living and laboring in Christian company, the 
truths of the law of Sinai and the Gospel of Cal- 
yary seemed to make no impression upon him, 
He was still only a rabbi of a pagan faith. 

But a change came—as a child might change— 
in a simple and peculiar way. Had he not been 





|a pundit, a self-reasoned heathen, a deeply-in- 
| formed and ripe-minded man, it might have been 
| mistrusted as a dream of weakness or an experi- 
| mental whim. | was thrown into the rapids, aiso near the middle 
| Falling ill, and tortured with rheumatic pains, | of the bridge. In less than an hour he came up 
he suffered for days without relief. At length | the ferry stairs very wet and not atall gay. The 
: 58 ; é reason why the animals are not killed is that the 
| the anguish became so severe that he declared he | \Watey pours down so rapidly and in such quan- 
; could not bear it any longer. Life was a burden | tities that the water below, so to speak, cannot 
\tohim. He would commit suicide. He climbed 


into a third-story loft, intending to dash himself 


| to the ground through one of the windows. 
And now, facing death, what philosophy 
| Should he summon from his books to strengthen 
him? He was as familiar with the Bible as with 
the Vedas. What text or example would come | 
to him from either in that supreme moment to| 
| justify self-murder? Singularly enough, he re- | 
membered Judas. | 
“Shall Limitate him? No.” | 
Instantly he said to himself, “That thought | 


alive and well about sixty rods below the ferry, 
having lived through the winter on a dead cow 
that was thrown over the bank the previous fall. 


|ter cones which are constantly forming and 
breaking. 

If any strong animal should fall on to one of 
| these cones as upon a soft cushion it might slide 
safely into the current below. The dogs were 
doubtless fortunate enough to fall in this way, 
aided also by the repulsion of the water from 
the rocks in the swift channel through which 
they passed. It is not impossible that some 
strong man in a light, strong boat may thus, at 
some future time, go over the Horseshoe falls 
and not be killed. 


OO 


COLORADO JUSTICE. 
If punishment was alw: 


came from Curist. He wishes to save me!” 
Ho gave up his fatal purpose, and crept down, 
deeply moved, 





; | ys quick and sure 
with solemn prayers, | 


resolving = F 
ene crimes would be comparatively few. 


3» 
that if Christ would relieve his fearful pain, he 
would be his disciple and publicly own him. 
Purer faith would have made no bargain, but 
| God pitied him in the anguish of his disease, and 
forgave him as He forgave Gideon and Thomas 
for asking a test. | 


Rogues 
An 
Irishman in Colorado told a visitor how they 
managed to keep a rough population in good 
order. 


hope to escape, and so venture into crime. 


“Were you ever robbed, Patrick 2” 

: . . | “O, no, sir, but ve seen ’em as was. Fifteen 
Very soon, to his great wonder and joy, his | or eighteen years ago it was purty rough in these 
pain abated, and the next day it was gone. At} parts. It wasn’t very healthy for fellows to 

. . . ' etoe ” 

once he declared himself a believer in Jesus, and , S& al.’ : : 

ziving good evidence of a new heart, he was bap wvhat was done with them?” 

thn gh EM art, he was \ap-| “Well, sir,” answered Patrick, “it would de- 
tized at Nasik, and joined the convert church. | pend upon what they did. If they went to a fel- 

By the missionaries of the American Board of | ler’s tent and stole his flour, bacon and beans 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions (from one of | When he was out in the mines prospecting, it 

‘ : é _, would go hard with them. I knew a feller once 
whom the foregoing facts are gathered), the now 
Christian pundit was welcomed as a noble rein- 
forcement to their working band. 

Govind Shastri is an old man, but an old man 
eloquent. And his ripe wisdom and great learn- 
ing are more invaluable than ever. In him the 
cause of Christ gained a Hindoo Paul. 


| That was purty hard, for it was all the man had, 

and he brought them all the way from Illinois. 
Well, that feller was tricd for stealing them 
mules, and he was hung right over where that 
Catholic church is’’ (pointing to a hill). 

“Was he hung by a mob‘” 

“O, bless your soul, no! Nobody was never 
hung by a mob in these parts. Every man got 
justice in them days. Whenever a fellow was 
caught in any crime, he was tried by all the 
miners in the district. They all got together and 
had witnesses, and no one was ever punished, ex- 
cept by a majority vote. 

“We had a judge, chosen from among us, and 
it didn’t make no difference whether a man was 
rich or poor. 

“Once there was a2 man named Dr. Judd, of 
Rock Island, Ill. He had lots of money, and was 
working the Gregory mine. Some of the boys, 
of this, it | While prospecting round, same across a spur 
was thrown suddenly upside down, confining nel wah ST ee _. Pe 
and drowning sixteen men. The San Francisco; mine. ‘They were dead broke when they found 
Chronicle describes the disaster and the awful | it, and that’s why they gave it that name. Well, 
night passed by the survivors on the sea: old Judd claimed the spur as his; the boys 

nt , : - : wouldn’t give it up, and the thing was brought 

The Crockard left Papete, in the South Sea, | before the miners for settlement. Well, we heard 
with a cargo of oranges and tamarack logs. On| both sides, and when we were done some of the 
the second day out the wind grew violent. About} boys went on one side, and some on the other; 
dusk the gale began to come in squalls, and rain | put the boys had the biggest vote, and so the 
fell. At half-past eleven o'clock a heavy squall | case went against the doctor. 
suddenly struck her with such force as to throw | “As he was going away from camp, he was 
her on her beam-ends. heard to say, ‘They’re nothing but a pack of 

The halyards were let loose, and an attempt | ragamuftins, any way.’ : 
was made to get the sails off forward, but after | “You see that was disrespectful, and we want- 
a momentary struggle the vessel yielded to the | ed to find out if he me 
force of the element, and turned bottom upward. 
The calamity came so suddenly that those who | committee and went to the doctor’s house. He 
were below had not time to escape. Many of | had gone to bed. We got him up. 
them awoke in the water, with every avenue of “We asked him if he had used such language 
escape cut off, : as those. He said he had. We asked him if he 

_ The crew of the schooner, being on deck, had | meant the court. He said he did. We told him 

time to realize their peril, and make their way |}ie must apologize. He said he wouldn’t. We 
to one of the boats. Capt. Godfrey, who had just | said if he didn’t, 
before gone below, escaped through a skylight. 
Of the four passengers in the cabin, one alone 
succeeded in making his way out. Of the men, 
who were all below, but seven were ever seen 
afterward, 

Fourteen men, including the two captains, sue- 
ceeded in reaching one of the boats, and getting 
clear of the vessel. They remained near her un- 
til daylight, when they succeeded in picking up 
a few oranges and a kit of mackerel. 

With no other provisions than these, they set 
out for the island of Matahiva, one hundred and 
thirty miles distant, this being the nearest land. 
After four days, during which their sufferings 
from hunger and thirst were intense, they reached 
the island, which proved to be uninhabited. To 
their dismay, they were unable to find any fresh 
water, and the only food it yielded was a few 
cocoanuts, 

Foreseeing that they must soon perish if they 
remained there, the captain resolved upon a des- 
yerate attempt to reach Tahiti. With six men 
1e started on the following day in an open boat. 
On the second day after leaving the island they | 
| were picked up by the Tahitian schooner Island | 
Belle, which immediately started for the island, 
and rescued the remainder of the party. 





A SHIP BOTTOM UPWARDS. 

Ships far at sea in a gale sometimes capsize, 
and fill with water, and sink, their hold being | 
ballasted so that it is next to impossible for them 
to turn completely over in the water. In the 
following case of the Pacific schooner Margaret 
Crockard, the large freight of timber logs below | 
the deck rendered the bottom of the 
buoyant, and as a fatal consequence 








vessel too 





ant the court or the boys 
that owned the Dead Broke. So we appointed a 





we would give him fifty lashes, 
| shave half his head, and drive him out of the 
| diggings. He thought he had better apologize, 
and he did before we let him go to bed again.” 

“Would you have shaved his head and whipped 
him? Was that a common punishment with 
you at that time?” 

“Certainly, we would have shaved him and 
whipped him publicly. It was often done for 
small crimes. We generally hung a man for big 
offences. But things were always rather peace- 
able about here. They were very bad over in 
Lake Gulch. There was always somebody to be 
hung there.” 


——_+or—__——_- 
ZERO’S HISTORY. 
Every one 
seen “zero.” 


who has seen a thermometer has 
The word is from the Spanish, and 
means empty, hence, nothing. It was first used 
on a thermometer in 1709 by a Prussian mer- 
chant named Fahrenheit. The Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate thus tells the history of zero and 
the man who first used it as a register of the cold: 








From a boy he was a close observer of nature, 
and when only nineteen years old, in the remark- 
ably cold winter of 1709, he experimented by 
putting snow and salt together, arid noticed that 
it produced a degree of cold equal to the coldest 
day of the year. 


+r 
DOGS “SHOOTING” NIAGARA. 

During the recent low water in the Niagara 
River a dog crossed the rapids above the Falls to 
a small islet, and is now unable to return. The 
Niagara Register in relating this recalls two 
| instances in which dogs have been sent over the 
| falls and survived the plunge: 





est inhabitant could remember. Gabriel was the 
more struck with the coincidence of his little sci- 
entifie discovery, and hastily concluded that he 
|had found the lowest degree of temperature 
known in the world, either natural or artificial. 
He called the degree zero, and constructed a 
| In November, 1836, a troublesome female bull-; thermometer, or rude weather-glass, with a scale 
terrier was put in a coffee-sack, by a couple of | graduating up from zero to boiling point, which 
men who had determined to get rid of her, and | he numbered 212, and the freezing point 82, be- 


| 
| 
} 


thrown off from the middle of Goat Islandj cause, as he thought, mereury contracted the 
bridge, 


In the following spring she was found 382d of its volume on being cooled down from the 





| In 1858 another dog, a male of the same breed, | 


}ran off fast enough, and it piles up in large wa- | 


who stole a pair of mules from one of the boys. | 


And that day was the coldest day that the old- | 





| temperature of freezing water to zero, and ex. 
| panded 180th on being heated from the freezing 
| to the boiling point. we 
Time showed that this arrangement, instead of 
| being truly scientific, was as arbitrary as the 
| vision of the Bible into verses and chapters: 
| these two points no more represented the re] 
| tremes of temperature than from “Dan to B 
| sheba” expressed the exact extremes of Pal 
tine. i 
| But Fahrenheit’s thermometer had been widely 
| adopted with its inconvenient scale; and none 
thought of any better until his name became an 
authority; for Fahrenheit finally abandoned trade 
and gave himself up to science. Then habit 
|made people cling to the established scale, as 
| habit makes the English cling to the old system 






| of cumbrous fractional money. 
The three countries which use Fahrenheit aye 
|England, Holland and America. Russia and 
| Germany use Baumer’s thermometer, in which 
| the boiling point is counted 80 degrees above the 
| freezing point. France uses the centi 
| mometer, so called because it marks the boili; 
point 100 degrees from freezing point. 
On many accounts the centigrade system is the 
best, and the triumph of convenience will be at. 
tained when zero is made the freezing point, and 
when the boiling point is put 100 or 1,000 deg 
from it, and all the sub-divisions are fixed 
mally. 
| If Fahrenheit had done this at first, or even if 
jhe had made it one of his many improvements 
| after the public adopted his error, the luck of }- 
portunity, which was really his, would have ge. 
cured to his invention the patronage of the world, 







grees 
deci- 
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| 

KILLED. 

} Southern Africa is of all countries the one 

| where the hunter finds the greatest abundance 
of large game. The elephant, the lion, and the 

| immense rhinoceros still abound, though rapidly 

| diminishing in number before the guns of the 

sportsmen, Of these animals the most danger- 

| ous is the rhinoceros, because he doves not wait 
to be attacked, but charges on any human being 

| who comes in sight. 

Anecdotes of the ferocity, bad temper, and 
| cunning of this animal might be toid sufticient 
to fill a volume. They will wait in the thick 
| jungle till you almost touch them, and then rush 
| out at you. When they do catch an unfortunate 
man, they knock him down and knead him 
with their feet until nothing but a shapeless 
mass remains, uttering all day their shrill squeal 
of rage. Hon. W. H. Drummond relates an 
unfortunate experience of this kind. On a jour- 
ney the attention of his party was called to the 
presence of upetyane (as the natives call the 
rhinoceros) by a flock of rhinoceros-birds hover- 
ing over a thicket, and contrary to his advice 
his companions determined to hunt it. 

We went on, and in scarcely five minutes | 
saw it, having already heard it snorting like a 
steam-engine, trotting along, tossing its head, 
and looking like mischief personified, having 
evidently got the wind of some of us, and being 
quite as anxious to find us as weit. It was 
about fifteen yards off, and I instantly let drive 
with both barrels into its shoulder, springing as | 
did so into the tree under which I was. 

My unlucky companion, who was at a little 
distance on one side, came running towards the 
shots, and absolutely met the brute face to face. 
He at once fired and turned to run, but it was 
too late, and he was caught on the spot, thrown 
up With a single toss, which must probably have 
stunned him, and was then trampled out of ail 
semblance to humanity by the bloodthirsty 
brute. : 

I could do nothing, for my gun-bearer had dis- 
appeared, seeking safety in some other spot, and 
I found that I had not a single cartridge left; but 
after a minute I could stand the inaction ho 
longer, and getting down from the tree unper- 
ceived, I stole away, and as soon as I was 0 
reach shouted to the others. 

Two of them soon came up, when we went 
back to the spot until we got sight of the brute, 
| still trampling and squealing, when, kneeling 
| down, we fired at it together. It was only, how- 
lever, after repeated shots that we succeeded in 
| finishing it. 
| ———_ - +o 
| 
} FUNNY CURES. 

Cesar held that to die quickly was to die hap- 
pily; so, too, thought the one whose case Was 
cited by Montaigue as an instance of fortune 
playing the physician: 

“Jason Phereus, troubled with an incurable 
imposthumation, resolved to end his pain by 
dying in battle, and throwing himself in 
thickest of the fight was run through the body, 
which caused the imposthumation to break, and 
his wound healing he found life enjoyable alter 
all. This lucky hero, who could brave death 
better than he could endure pain, owed his cure 
to a foe. A quinsy-afflicted cardinal had to 
thank a monkey fora like good turn. The phy- 
sicians had left him to die, and as he lay hope- 
lessly waiting for the end, the dying cardinal 
saw his servants carry off every thing that was 
movable, without being able even to expostulate 
with the thieves. At length his pet ape came 
|into the room, and, taking the hint from. the 
| provident lackeys, looked round for something 

he could appropriate. Nothing was left but ne 
cardinal’s hat; this the ape donned, and, prou¢ 
of his novel headgear, indulged in such odd an- 
ties that his all-but-dead master burst ee 
hearty fit of laughter; the quinsy broke, an¢ 
the cardinal recovered, as much to his own as 
tonishment as to the dismay of his plundering 
servitors,” 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 
“Seven scholars in our school,— 
That’s very well to-day! 
*Spect the clouds up in the sky 
Ilave kept the rest away. 
Ella, Mary, Lu, and Tom 
May take their lesson books, 
Flora, Daisy, Seraph, too,— 
If ’tis just for the looks! 








« «Dolls can’t study’! What you mean! 
You mustn’‘t talk in school! 

You'll go in the corner, sir, 
If you don’t mind the rule! 

First class in Arithmetic 
Their lesson may recite. 

Stand up straight and look at me,— | 

3e sure you answer right! | 





“Two times two, and five times one, 
All added in a row! 

What great number do they make— 

Does anybody know ? | 

That's right, Mary,—Tom, be still, | 

| 

| 


And ‘tend to me, I say; 
I'm edueatin’ all of you, 
And you'll be glad, some day! 


“If I had ten great apples, 
All rosy red and green, 

Standing on the table here 
With oranges between, 

How many of them would be left’””— 
“ Not one if Twas round !” 

“Walk into the corner, sir, } 
My thoughts you do confound! 


“Now I think we'll sing a song, 
And have a small recess. 
Teaching is the hardest thing 
In all the world, I guess! 
Tom, you vexed me rery much! 
So many cares combine, 
Making all my duties hard,— 
I think I shall resign!” 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 





For the Companion. 
CHARLEY’S MISHAP. 
Charley is on a visit to the country. 
Here he is, chasing the rooster. 
The rooster is a sly old fellow, and slips 
through a gap in the fence. 





But Charley does not mean to give it up so. 

“If the old rooster can go through there, so 
can I,” said Charley to himself, as he crawled 
through the gap. 
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But a rusty nail, sticking through the board, 
scratched his leg. 


He thought he could feel the blood running 
down in great streams. 





Mary heard him screaming, and ran to see 
What was the matter. 


getting well of the measles, so mamma said no. 


_ THE YOUTHS 


She pulled off his shoe and_ stocking, and | f 
searched for the wound. 


seratch could be found. 


4 








Charley concluded that it must be on the 
other leg. oC, 
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For the Companion. 
CURLY’S PARTY. 

“f wish I wasn’t Curly; I wish I was somebody 
else!’’? said the small boy, dolefully, one day. 

He was sitting ou the grass under the trees, 
with a little basket in his hand, and he seemed 
to be talking to a fat toad that sat looking at 
him with round bright eyes. 

At least, there was no one else near enough to 
hear Curly’s remarks, and we don’t ‘now how 
much toads can understand. They look pretty 
wise, Iam sure, 

“T fink I could ery just as easy!’ 
Curly. 

The trouble was, that Curly had been invited 
to a children’s party. 

Freddy Foster was five years old, and twenty 
children were coming to help him celebrate his 
birthday. 

He wanted Curly to be one; but Curly was 


continued 


“You might give the measles to some child, 
and you would not like to do that.” 

“T don’t like not going to the party, eiver,” 
said Curly. 

But there was no help for it. 

Bridget heard him fretting, and gave him four 
cookies in a little basket, “to play party with the 
dog and eat,” she said, and Curly marched out 
of doors and sat down to complain to the toad. 
“Hallo!” said a boy from the other side of the 
fence,—a grimy boy, with no shoes, and his hat 
without a brim. 

It was Joe Blinker, and Curly ran to the fence, 
trying to forget that mamma had said Joe was a 
bad boy, not to be played with by her little son. 

“TI can’t go to the party, and Bridget told me 
to have a party with the cat, and cats don’t like 
cookies, and can’t play games,” said Curly, in 
explanation of his sad looks. 

“Cookies?” said Joe, with a glance at the bas- 
ket. “Come along o’ me, and I'll show you a 
party such as you never saw.” 

Curly looked back at the house, shook the 
good spirit out of his little heart, and dodged 
under the fence. 

Joe led him away at a trot, the basket wag- 
ging in his hand, his:‘legs making their best 
speed, 

“T fink the party is pretty far off and pretty 
hot,’”’ panted Curly, at last. 

“Tt’s just down here on the wharf,’ said Joe, 
turning another corner. ‘There! here’s the 
*lasses, and here’s you and me and Bobby Gin- 
ger.”’ 

Another ragged boy appeared beside a large 
hogshead on the wharf, and Curly looked and 
felt much astonished at the queer place and 
company in which he was. 

“Have you got the lasses? This little chap 
has got some cakes, and the pea-nuts are in my 
pocket.” 

Bobby held up a clam-shell filled with molas- 
ses, and invited Curly to dip in his finger and 
taste, while Joe opened the basket and produced 
the cookies. 

“T don’t like it much, athout it’s boiled into 
molasses candy,”’ said Curly, amazed to see how 
his ragged friends enjoyed it. 

He nibbled away at half of one of his cookies, 
while Joe and Bobby devoured the others, and 
then gave him a few peanuts, which he munched 
eagerly. 

“They play games at parties,’’ he suggested at 
last, when all the nuts were gone. 

“So will we,” said Joe. “Just lend us your 
hat, and that shiny button to your collar, and 
we'll show you such a funny thing as never was.” 

Curly slowly handed over the articles. 

“Now shut your eyes, and when I say ‘Ready,’ 
open them, and I'll show you a real hocus-pocus,”’ 
said naughty Joe. 

“T don’t like to—well, ven I will; but make 
haste,” said Curly, half afraid and half curious 
to see what hocus-pocus meant. 

It was very long before Joe called ‘Ready,’— 


But no sign of any | the signal. 


pretty sailor hat and his shiny collar-button had 





COMPANION. 


inally opened his eyes, quite tired of waiting for | 


But, O dear! Joe and Bobby, and Curly’s | 


ul disappeared, and poor little Curly was alone | 
om the dirty wharf beside the barrel of molasses. 
It was so late when he wandered back home 


om 


“Where have you been?” she asked. 
“I’ve beened to a party of Joe Blinker’s, and | 


the molasses was nasty, and he hokey-pokeyed | consin 


my hat and collar-button. I fink you'd better | 


have let me go to Freddy’s, ’stead of getting into 


this mischief,” said Curly, beginning to ery. 
“But I s’pose you'll say I'm naughty, and I 
. . t=) 7? 
spose I am! Only I’ve got a punishment al- 
ready!” C. A. G. 


| 
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For the Companion. 


A LEAP FOR LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Little Fleet, in Chipmunk Hollow, 

Had a dwelling free of rent; 
There he led a life most jolly, 

Ate his nuts in sweet content. 
But one day while idly straying 

Round the open saw-mill door, 
Ifalf a dozen boys espied him,— 

Then Fleet’s peace of mind was o’er. 
For they chased the little fellow 

Till he fairly gasped for breath; 
But his wits, by trial sharpened, 

Saved him from the jaws of death. 





Up the chimney tall he scampered 
To escape besetment sore, 

Till *twixt him and his tormentors 
Stretched a hundred feet and more 


Hotter grew the well-filled furnace 
In the saw-mill;—and as fast 

Hotter grew the tall old chimney, 
Till poor Fleet believed at last— 


That if he in Chipmunk Hollow 
Lived to be a squirrel old, 

From the chimney’s cap that moment . 
He must loose his feeble hold. 


Backward down its side he ventured 
Cautiously as he could creep, 

But retraced his steps, determined 
Upon one last desperate leap. 

On that dizzy height he measured 
All the perils in his case— 

From the chimney leaped—and landed 
Fifty feet beyond its base! 

Scampered off to Chipmunk Hollow, 
Safe and sound, alive and well, 

Where perhaps to-day he gladly 
Drops a hickory nut to tell— 

All his little red-haired children, 
And his pretty round-eyed wife 

In their native tongue, the horrors 


Of that wondrous leap for life. 
M. P. R. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

An island of the Trish Sea, whose first name was a 
lake of New York, and whose surname was a fort on 
the Arkansas Rirer, with his family, consisting of 
his wife (whose name was a cape off Massachusetts), 
three sons, and two daughters, named respectively 
after a branch of the Columbia River, two capes at 
the entrance of Chesapeake Bay, the capital of Maine, 
and a city of North Carolina, bade a cape of Green- 
land to their friends in Boston, and started on a 
pleasure excursion. 
The British island being 2 cape on the coast of Tre- 
land, they thought they were going to have a moun- 
tain of North America, but they were doomed to a 
cape of North America, for before night they had a 
cape of the United States. 


mountains in Africa, and as they advanced, they 
found a bay of New Zealand of a lake of Nevada. 
At length they arrived at a city which was once 
President. 
A cape of South America was sounded by a terri- 
tory of the United States, which warned them that 
they had better be a cape of North America, if they 
——- to get any dinner. 
They had two kinds of fish for dinner, one, a river 
of Idaho, and the other, a cape of Massachusetts. 
The dinner was not very inviting, as the bay off the 
coast of Alaska did not well understand her business. 
Consequently the bay of Florida was very poorly 


ands of the 
seemed inclined to be another group of islands in the 





They encountered large quantities of a range © 
y £ ¢ 


243 


For beverages, they had a city of Michigan, a river 


| of Minnesota, an island off the coast of Africa, a river 
| of Montana, and cottee from one of the West Indies 





At the table, they found plenty of a group of isl- 
Pacific, and as many of the people 


Pacisic, they were not lonesome. 
After dinner, the boys concluded to go hunting, 
and the ladies to go shopping. The ladies were ad- 


| monished to keep a sharp cape of the United States 
that his mother had grown quite alarmed about | yar a een of the United States. 


him. 


he boys started, but soon found that they had not 
a sufliciency of a river in Montana. They met two 
seas of Europe, and two bays off the coast of Maine, 
who went with them. 

They shot a lake of North America, a river of Wis- 

and an island south of Maine. 

They had a lively cape of Newfoundland after a 
euy of New York. 

After capturing him, there arose a dispute between 
the two bays of Maine as to which one should have 
the skin of the animal, which resulted in the more 
easterly bay giving the other bay a river of Ken- 
tucky. 

In the meanwhile, the ladies were visiting different 
shops and stores, in search of various kinds of mer- 
chandise. They purchased a river of Illinois made 
of a lake of Wisconsin, also carpeting from a city of 
Belgiwn, turs made of a cape of Florida, shoes made 
of acity of Africa, and a great quantity of a city of 
China. 

They went into a milliner’s store to purchase a 
river of Canada, but they could not agree upon the 
capital of Assam. 

One of the girls wished to have a sea of Africa, or 
a river of Kentucky, while the other seemed to prefer 
a sea of Asia, or some mountains of Oregon. 
Suddenly they were startled by the sound of a bay 
of Michigan. 

They were in a cape of the United States that it 
was going to be a lake of Minnesota; so they started 
for home, and reached there in safety. 











No NAME. 
2. 
REBUS, 





Astronomical. 


c.B. J. 
3. 

EASY WORD SQUARE. 
Lives in water. A western state. A web-footed 
bird. Part of the body. 

MAY AND ALICE, 
4. 

ACROSTIC RIDDL=. 
My first has an arm, but no shoulder to bear it; 
My next owns a cap, but has no head to wear it; 
My third has a beard, but no razor to cut it; 
My fourth has a mouth, but with no power to shut it. 
And having no throat yet, it surely os followed 
That food placed within it has often been swallowed, 
My jifth has a face, but makes little impression, 
For it never jights up with the slightest expression, 
The initials of each, in order, will show 
A messenger, ever quite ready to go; 
And which no one who sends it seems willing to spurn 
Because it is not quite so apt to return, 


5 
A BURIED PROVERB, 
T have a pretty kitten, 
*Tis sandy, striped with white ; 
She will climb in through the window 
For warmth at dead of night; 
And when the wind blows fiercely, 
And nobody can go out, 
And many hungry yelling cats 
Do mew and prowl about, 
She will not go, O darling cat, 
But lies quite still upon her mat. 
e LITTLE FOLKS. 


REBUS, 


B. 





Birds. 





Conundrums. 


Why is modern dentistry cheap? Ans.—Teeth are 
extracted without payin’ (pain), 

When is wood hard to split? Ans.—When it is 
knot (no?). 

Why are butterflies bald? Ans.—There aint any 
hair on their heads (their antenne are on their heads), 

Why would a poet object to being told that his 
poem needed another line? Ans.—It would be add 
verse criticism. 

What bird is left when all the birds have gone 
away? Ans.—The snowbird (the’s no bird). 

CHARL. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Line, fine, nine, mine. pine, dine, vine, kine, 
wine. 
2BOAST 
ORDER 
ADDLE 
SELMA 
TREAT 





——— the river of Vermont was burnt, and the 
viscuits were so highly seasoned with a lake of Louis- 
iana and a lake of Utah as to make them unfit to eat. 

country of Europe was swimming in another 
country of Europe, and was so highly seasoned with 
a city of South America that it was scarcely tasted. 








so long that Curly asked him to hurry, and 







The cake was well supplied with a river of Michi- 
gan, and some islands ef Oceanica. 


3. Your success, my son, depends partly on skill, 
| and in a measure on sense. 

4. Par-son-age. 

5. Raisins are only dry grapes. 

6. O cover me, overcome. Solution, soul into. I 
| related at, retaliated. Mopes, poems. I drew, 
| weird. Seldom, models. 
| 7. Delaware. 


{ which had bee 


| nibbling a little while, 
| noise 
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n spilled on the floor, he thought that | 
yood meal, and he went forit. After 
he beeame frightened at a 
made by those watching him, and started to | 
run back to his hole; but the ‘ink being of a sticky 
nature, he found his feet held fast to the floor and 
himself unable to move, whereupon he set up a 
doleful squeak. In a few moments along came a 
larger mouse, probably his father, who seemed to | 
take in the situation ata glance, and at once com- | 
menced an attempt to release his diminutive rela- 
tive. He stepped carefully over the ink till he came 
to the little mouse, and laying hold of the back of 
its neck with his teeth, tugged away till he released | 
it. The affair was witnessed by several persons, who | 
were so interested in the novel sight that they | 


would make a 


offered no molestation to the animals. 
| 
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RAPID WORK, 
Our Northern late 
made up of mechanics and practi 


army in the war was largely 
Umen, who knew 
work, and to 


related in 


how to turn their hand to any kind of 
do it quickly and well. One 
General Sherman’s “Memoirs :” 

After the the bel G ral Joe Johnston 
expressed to General Sherman his admiration of the 
rapid manner 


buil 
walry in 


instance is 


war, n 
in which General Sherman’s railroad 
repaired the br by Wheeler’s 

the Chattanooga along which 
Sherman’s troops were getting their sup: 
186-4, 


said that on one 


ders “aks made 
railroad, 
ies in the 
summer of 

Johnston both 


hear 


occasion, when 
ke strugele 
Kenesaw Mountain, an officer of Wheeler's cavalry 
official report that Wheeler | 
had just broken up the railroad so badly at Tuttle’s | 
Station (2 long in the of 
camps), that it would take two weeks to repair the 
break, and that Sherman's troops could 
plies during that length of time. It was a fact that 
Wheeler had the but 
said that while Wheeler’s aid was in the 
ing 
they both saw from the hi 


armies were employed in the adly 


came to him with the 


distanee rear Sherman’s 


pet no sup- 
broken Jolinston 
net of tell- 
him, Johnston, this important picce news, 
wh 


along train of cars running into 


railroad ; 


ot 
ground they oceupied 
Sherman's campy 
and that train had just passed over the break which 
a fortnight to repair! The interrup- 
tion had listed just long rh to enable Wheeler’s 
aid to ride over to Johnston and tell the story, 


it was to take 
enoug 
oo — 
THE 


‘rof 


ELBOW, 
a people is often strikingly inti- 
phrase 


The characts 
mated 
them. 
crowded population of 
the 
use 


among 
the 
pushing 


by a sing in common use 


Thus, as a German writer remarks, 
England and the 
Anglo-Saxon people 
of the e/bow,—both word and thing. 
This is almost entirely peculiar to Eng 
other language it said, “He way | 
through or, “He will his neigh- 
bors.” expression for sufficient space 


character of are both indi- 
eated in the 
land. In no 


is elbowed his 


a crowd,” elbow 
The 


in as “elbow-room,” 


to work 
glish. Itis 
by Shakes- 


is also exclusively En 


even used ina figurative sense, as once 


Now my soul has elbow-room.”” 
gland that the people of Lis- 


use 


peare 

It is perhaps from En 
bon have acquired the of such terms as acoto- 
vellar, to push, and colorellado, a push, with the el- 
bow, which are not prevalent in other parts of Por- 
tugal. 


>—_—__—_ 


“HOOKING” A RAILROAD TRAIN, 
Some complaint has been heard from country 
places that Prof. Donaldson’s balloon-trips are apt 
to be troublesome when his grappling-hook hangs 
low. Fences are torn up, and even chimneys have 
been pulled over by his trailing drag-rope. 


In his latest ascension a few days ago, however, 
with the monster balloon philanthropically — a 
by Mr. Barnum, his soaring ambition sought larg 
gaine, and attempted the abduction of an entire de - 
tachment of the travelling publie. Starting from 
Worcester his aerial course was shaped towards 
Boston, at first with no more serious detriment to 
yroperty than is implied in the announcement that 
1 “anchored” at Ashland for supper. But on 
nearing Natick a passing railway train eaught his 
eye and was incontinently caught by his drag-rope, 
and the situation was for some time one-of much 
gravity—of so much greater gravity on the part of 
the railway train, fortunately, that the cars were en- 
abled to hold to earth until, after a long tussle, the | 
officials succeeded in releasing them from the 
snare.—New York World. 

> 


RESCUED. 
The Austin, Nevada, Reveille says: 


A poor little mouse, whose home is under the 


floor of the Reveille office, came out this morning to | 


forage for his breakfast. Seciug some printing-ink, | 


| men as the common law itself.—Mobile 


| thing should precede the attempt to obey,—the order 
| should be clearly understood, or the consequences 


| them up, took off the checks, hung them outside the 


a ~ == 
ACTING OUT THE CHARACTER, 

Children’s plays are all character-plays to a de- 

gree, but little folks are not apt to choose the mean | 


and hateful parts (which would soon make them | 


i 
shunned by their mates), though they perhaps often | 


act them without really knowing it. 

“I say, girls,’ said a little, blue-eyed, flaxen- | 
haired boy on Second Street yesterday, “let me take 
your candy and we'll all play chicken, 

“Is it nice?” inquired half-a-dozen hiideponiaat 

“Nice! Yes. 
eandy down here 
down there 
a rooster.” 

The girls retreated and gathered ina group about | 
fifteen feet off, while the boy got on his knees, with 
his head over the candy, and beg rall and strut 
and fiap his arms like a rooster’s wi | 

“Cluck, eluck, rat, tap, rap, cluck ;”’ and all the | 
girls came running up and bent to pick up the eandy, | 
whe *n the little fe llow opened his mouth and took it | 
in at one gulp. 

“QO, you mean boy,” 
all our candy.” 

“That's ‘eanse I played rooster,” said the boy; 
rooster always calls the hens up when he finds 
grain of corn, and then picks it up himself,’ St. | 


Let me show you. 
on the step, } 
and come up when you hear me call like 


they cried, “you have taken 


~ 


Joseph ( Mo.) Gazette. | 


A GREEDY MUSICIAN, 
Fastidious ladies, who imag 
and artists ought to live 
shocked by discovering that their heroes were 


ine that literary men | 
been | 
fond 

What would they | 


think of Haydn, the famous composer? 


In Mr. John Cordy Jeatfreson’s latest work, “A 
Book about the Table,” we have this anecdote of the 
great musical composer, Haydn, who liked to dine 
alone andeat much, It was his custom to order din- 
ner for five at his favorite hotel, and at the appointe “dl 
hour to devour the whole banquet. “Serve dinner,’ 
he said, on one occasion, to a new waiter, who was 
not aware of the musician's way of sustaining him- 
se 

“The dinner is ready,” returned the waiter, bowing 
respectfully to the hotel’s best customer, “but, sir, 
the company is not come.”’ 

“De gompany!’ Haydn retorted, contemptuously. | 
“Pooh! de gompany! Iam de gompany!” | 
The dinner for five was forthwith put before “de | 
gompany,” and not an eatable scrap of it found its 
way back to the kitchen. r 


on ambrosia, have 


of good living, and great eaters. 


oo 
“TOTE,” 


at | 
| 


The word “tote” 
the South, has a classic origin claimed for it. 


(carry), so universally in use 


A. 
e made a certain remark, 
‘cause he understood the English language too well 
* We re- 


The other day a Georgia paper said that Mr. 
IL, Stephens could not ha 
1 


to make use of such a slang word as “tote. 
sent the indignity cast upon “tote.” We cling to 
“tote” as the Anglo-Saxon nations cling to Magna 
Charta. It reminds us of our descent froma liberty- 
loving people, and preserves the memory of justice. 
The writ by which a peasant aggrieved in the Baron’s 
Court was enabled to carry (fol/ere) his case up to the 
County Court was known as the writ of folt, pro- 
nounced commonly tote. This privilege which the 
humble farmer had of toting his case up from his 
own landlord to a less prejudiced court was dear to 
every Englishman. The people of the South will 
not surrender that word, It is as dear to our yeo- 
(Ala.) Regis- 
ter. 


> 
OBEYING ORDERS. 

Certain rules, such as the compositor’s “Follow 
copy if it goes out of the window,” or the seaman’s 
“Obey orders if you break owners,” are strongly 
stated in order to secure literal obedience. But one 


may be similar to that told in this incident: 


A newly-employed baggage-master was told to pile 
up his trunks as snugly as possible in the car, and be 
sure to put all the cheeks on the outside. He piled 


ear, delayed the train over its hundred-mile route 
half a day, and was allowed to return in a passenger 
coach at three cents a mile. 


° : 
A CURIOUS “HATCH,” 
Bachestown, Ireland, has a young turkey that 
seems to have got considerably “mixed”? in the 
shell: 


It is part fowl and part turkey, though hatched 
from aturkey’s egg, and has four legs. The two on 
which it stands and with which it propels itself are | 
the legs of a turkey, while the other two are those 
of achicken, feathered to the heel like a Bramah, | 
but with the toes of a Dorking. These twosuperfiu- | 
ous legs are attached to the part where the tail | 
should be. With the exce ption of a hole where the 
juncture of the turkey and chicken takes place, the | 
remainder of this monstrosity is a perfect turkey. 
It is quite lively and strong, and bids fair to live. } 





——_—_—>—__—_ 


THE FOLLOWING is one of the sweet little ditties 
of the Western spelling school: 


O, lead my infant feet to walk 
Into the spelling school. 

Let other children sne er and laugh 
At orthographic rule 

But me that better way ” still lead 
Till perfectly I spell; 

So I may shun the path which leads 
To where Josh Billings fell. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
The word “agony” is the only single word in our lan- 


guage that at all indicates the degree of pain caused by 
metal spring Trusses. The new Elastic Truss affords in- 


| Stant relief, is worn night and day, retains the rupture se- 


: i ly, and is not removed till the cure is effected. 
heap. Sent by mail everyw wee by the Elas 
i No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. y 
tree on application. Branch Office, 
corner Winter Street, Boston, 
YHYSICIANS know that iron is a remarkable med- 
icine. ‘Lhe Peruvian Syrup is a preparation of iron 
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U- J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y. 
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ADFORD ACADEMY 
YOR YOUNG LADIES. Year opens Tuesday, 
Aug. 31, 1875. For in apply to Rev. John 


D. Kingsbury, Sec., Bradford, Mass. 30—4teow 

$500 For a case of Asthma, C ough or Cold that 
; Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure 
Le rge bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr. 

GOLD : KINSMAN, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 
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EvREKA spool silk can’t offend; 
In length ’tis true as steel. 


To pre sh Dt fresh glow of SHION against the 
lapse of years and time’s effacing fingers, is an object 
and 
personal charms. <A benefactor of the race has invented 
a toilet preparation known as the “Bloom of Youth,” 


which has accomplished wonders in aiding natnre to re- | 
’ | 
is 


tain the much-prized gifts. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” 
undonbtedly the best preparation in the world for remov 
ing all blemi she s and discoloration from the skin, leaving 
itclear, softand beautiful. Soldat all drugg 75 cents 
per bottle. 30—I1t 
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Graefenberg V _anihe Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes withou 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 
A wonderful remedy for those 
which women are subject. These medic ae are 
vegetable. Sold by wl Druggists. Send for Alm: ni 
“<FENBERG COMP 
56 Reade on oat a 
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NEW BOOK 
FOR THE CURIOUS.” Por 30 years 


all literature, art, science, history, theology, ea: 
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the United States, 
Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
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BUFFALO, N.Y. = 2-3 
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EAUTIFUL invention for marking Clahing 
and printing Cards,éc. An article that every- 
body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
any name, aap or address, Very profit- 
able, amusing a instructive for the young. 
0.8 SE with 3 aunalets type. NO.2 
with 5 alphabets. NO. $3.with il — 
bets. Type Case, Ink and Pad included. 
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oAte You Going to Paint? 
ALL who may be in pursuit of a good aa le, we 
~~ sitatingly sav. use only the “AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT.’ 
femate Card ot Colors, with Rule for ascertaining the 
amount of Paint your building would require, toge 
with Price List, furnished free by 
L. HATFIELD & SON, 
Eastern Depot OF THE AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT COw 
23—13t _ 131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


Unequalled for Amateur or Business 
*urposes. 





12,500 in use. 
Send stamp for Inuvstratep Cat- 
ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Fe 
Boston, Mass. 
CARD PRESSES, 85. 


__The “Snapper.” A pk 


TELEGRAPHY.- mechanical telegraph sovnder, for 


learning and practising the Mowe alphabet; 25,000 — 
1874. Price, postpaid, 30, 75 cents, including alpha: 
bet and instructions, R. POPE, wort 
| Building,N. Y. P.O. Box, 5,278. ie 
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Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any ac idre 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price | 
and samples of 60 different designs for printing 
sent with each new order. ‘ANNON, 46 
Kneeland Street, t, Boston, Mass. Il 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 
Circulars free. Apply to 
JOSEPH WATSON, 4 
53 Murray Street, New ee ani 
‘Cornhill, Boston. 21—l¥_ 








